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NATURE  AND  NATURALISTS  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE  1893-1993 


ADDRESS  TO  LNU  20  MARCH  1993 
A  E  SMITH  OBE 

Fellow  Members 

It  is  a  special  honour  to  be  invited  to  address  you  on  the 
occasion  of  this  Annual  General  Meeting  which  inaugurates  the 
celebration  of  our  centenary.  That  the  Union  has  survived  for 
100  years  as  the  focus  for  natural  history  studies  in 
Lincolnshire  is  indeed  a  matter  for  celebration  and 
congratulation . 


The  title  of  my  talk  today,  "Nature  and  Naturalists  in 
Lincolnsire " ,  does  not  imply  a  history  of  the  Union.  It  is 
rather  an  attempt  to  identify  trends  and  movements  in  the  field 
of  natural  history  which  have  been  reflected  in  Lincolnshire 
and  in  the  Union  in  particular,  over  the  last  100  years. 


Let  us  therefore  begin  by  looking  back  to  the  apparently  rather 
inclement  June  day  at  Mablethorpe  in  1893  when  the  founding 
fathers  held  the  first  general  meeting  to  create  the  Union. 
The  local  society  tradition  was  already  well  established  in 
Britain;  Lincolnshire  itself  indeed  could  claim  the  oldest 
surviving  local  society  in  the  country,  the  Spalding 
Gentlemen's  Society  founded  in  1710.  Few  of  those  early 
societies,  however,  confined  themselves  to  natural  history; 
most  of  them  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  learning.  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  Spalding  Society,  the  antiquarian,  Wm 
Stukeley,  described  their  purpose  in  a  memorable  sentence: 


"We  deal  in  all  arts  and  sciences, 
our  conversation  but  politics,  which 
confusion  and  disorder". 


and  exclude  nothing 
would  throw  us  all 


from 

into 


By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  new  wave  of  similar  local 
bodies  spread  into  the  larger  towns,  the  so-called  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Societies,  and  they  in  turn  acted  as  a  model  for 
the  first  societies  devoted  specifically  to  natural  history. 
By  the  1850s  there  were  many  of  these  in  towns  and  cities  up 
and  down  the  country,  some  of  them  relatively  affluent, 
publishing  voluminous  transactions  and  establishing  museums  and 
libraries;  others  less  pretentious  fulfilling  a  demand  in 
working  class  areas.  It  was  through  the  latter  kind  of 
society,  the  field  club,  that  the  field  excursion  was 
popularised;  and  it  was  the  field  excursion  which  had  a 
profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the  scientific  and  social  nature 
of  all  local  natural  history  societies. 


I  say  social  as  well  as 
especially  of  the  field 
There  were  indeed  times 


scientific  because  the  social  element, 
excursions,  was  a  powerful  attraction; 
when  it  predominated  over  more  serious 
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purposes.  I  particularly  like  this  account  of  an  excursion  of 
the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  to  Bradgate 
Park  in  1861,  taken  from  David  Elliston  Allen's  'The  Naturalist 
in  Britain',  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  oc  this  19th 
century  background  material. 


"The  proceedings  started  at  about  three  o'clock,  when  some 
seventy  or  eighty  members  and  their  guests  assembled  at  the 
gates  and,  after  being  officially  welcomed  by  the  Mayor, 
marched  into  the  Park  with  the  Volunteer  Rifle  Band  at  their 
head.  Following  a  short  address  by  the  President  and  the 
inspection  of  a  ruin,  lemonade,  apple  wine  and  sherry  were 
freely  distributed,  the  band  struck  up  a  lively  air  and  a 
number  of  the  company  danced.  An  open-air  lecture  on  'The 
Geology  of  Leicestershire'  came  next,  for  which  the  speaker 
was  given  three  cheers.  An  excellent  tea  was  then  'partaken 
with  vigour'  at  a  nearby  inn,  after  which  there  was  another 
lecture  (three  cheers  again)  followed  by  more  dancing; 
until , finally ,  towards  dusk,  no  doubt  thoroughly  exhausted, 
the  party  broke  up  and  the  members  made  for  home." 


In  spite  of  such  occasional  excesses  the  social  functions  of 
societies  served  a  valuable  purpose  by  bringing  together  people 
from  widely  different  backgrounds,  not  used  to  mixing  in  other 
contexts.  Gradually  too,  they  broke  down  the  prejudice  against 
the  participation  of  women  in  such  activities,  although  it  was 
into  the  20th  century  before  some  of  the  older  national 
societies  admitted  women  to  membership. 


that  they 
history  - 
diversity 
danger  we 
Many  of 


Whilst  it  was  the  great  strength  of  local  societies 
brought  together  all  the  main  branches  of  natural 
geology,  botany,  entomology,  ornithology  -  this 
carried  within  it  the  dangers  of  fragmentation,  a 
have  found  to  be  still  present  in  more  recent  times, 
the  societies  still  embraced  archaeology,  which  was  regarded  as 
just  another  form  of  field  collecting,  and  this  often  led  to 
internal  strains  and  differences  between  the  'Ants'  and  the 
'Nats'.  But  differences  existed  even  within  the  purely  natural 
history  bodies.  Ornithologhy  in  particular  was  in  many  cases 
an  uneasy  partner  among  other  branches.  It  was  still  very  much 
a  minority  interest  in  the  19th  century,  and  it  was  often 
perceived  as  an  extension  of  field  sports  and  shared  something 
of  their  social  exclusiveness,  isolating  many  ornithologists 
from  the  general  field  of  natural  history. 


The  proliferation  of  local  societies  posed  another,  different 
problem.  The  smaller  ones  lacked  adequate  resources  and  tended 
to  be  ephemeral,  and,  more  seriously,  recording  and  the 
publication  of  records  was  increasingly  fragmented.  The  remedy 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  was  sought  in  the  pooling  of 
resources  in  broader  regional  groupings  and  even  amalgamation. 
It  was  Yorkshire  which  led  the  way  in  this  when  27  local 
societies  came  together  in  1877  to  form  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union  with  a  common  journal  'The  Naturalist'. 
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Other  parts  of  the  country  followed  suit, 
successfully.  Another  neighbouring  county 
great  natural  history  tradition,  Norfolk, 


though  seldom  so 
of  ours,  with  a 
had  had  a  county 


society,  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society,  since 


1870.  Lincolnshire,  it  has  to 
the  field  of  natural  history. 

Union  in  1893:  "It  is  somewhat 
county  that  so  little  has  been 
science;  this  indeed  becomes 
consider  the  excellent  results  shown  by  the 
naturalists  in  the  two  neighbouring  counties  of 
Yorkshire " . 


be  said,  lagged  far  behind  in 
As  John  Cordeaux  said  to  our 
of  a  reflection  on  this  great 
done  hitherto  for  the  cause  of 
painfully  apparent  when  we 

enterprising 
Norfolk  and 


That  was  a  sentiment  echoed  by  the  Union's  first  Honorary 
Secretary,  Walter  Baker,  in  his  first  report.  "It  seems  a 
great  pity",  he  wrote  "that  Lincolnshire  should  be  to  all 
intents,  an  unknown  land  to  the  naturalist". 

It  is  true  that  there  was  the  venerable  Spalding  Gentlemen's 
Society:  and  a  Naturalists'  Club  had  been  formed  at  Louth  in 
1884,  taking  in  archaeology  three  years  later  and  becoming  in 
1909  the  Louth  Antiquarian,  Naturalists  and  Literary  Society. 
The  Grimsby  Naturalists'  Society  was  founded  in  1886  and  there 
was  a  rather  short-lived  Society  at  Alford  started  in  1885. 


It  was,  however,  on  the  initiative  of  individual  naturalists 
that  the  meeting  to  form  a  Union  took  place  on  12  June  1893. 
The  Louth  Club  supported  the  venture  after  what  was  described 
"as  some  hesitancy";  but  the  body  which  it  was  resolved  to  form 
that  day  was  not  a  union  of  organisations  on  the  Yorkshire 
model:  it  was  in  effect  a  county  natural  history  society  like 
that  in  Norfolk. 

The  30  people  who  attended  the  Mablethorpe  meeting  included  a 
number  of  nationally  eminent  naturalists  with  Lincolnshire 
connections.  Among  others  were  the  geologist  F  M  Burton;  the 
botanist,  Dr  Arnold  Lees,  who  had  already  prepared  a  list  of 
Lincolnshire  flora;  the  entomologist  Canon  W  W  Fowler;  and  the 
ornithologist  and  first  President  John  Cordeaux.  The  meeting 
was  convened  on  the  initiative  of  Walter  Baker  of  Gainsborough 
who  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  and  was  much  influenced  by  the  work 
of  the  Union  there.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the 
suggestion  for  a  similar  body  in  Lincolnshire  had  come  in  the 
first  place  from  Wm  Denison  Roebuck,  eminent  entomologist  and 
influential  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Union.  He  too  had 
strong  Lincolnshire  interests  and  was  President  of  the  LNU  in 
1909  and  1910.  A  number  of  others  at  the  Mablethorpe  meeting 
were  associated  with  the  Yorkshire  Union,  including  Professor 
Miall  who  was  the  professor  of  Biology  at  the  Yorkshire  College 
in  Leeds,  Arnold  Lees, and  Cordeaux  himself  who  had  the  rare 
distinction  of  being  President  of  both  county  Unions. 

There  is  another  inconsequential  but  intriguing  question.  Why 
Mablethorpe?  With  no  disrespect  to  that  salubrious  resort  it 
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seems  a  somewhat  odd  choice  of  venue.  Let  me  quote  Baker's 
explanation : 

"After  much  deliberation,  Mablethorpe  was  chosen  as  the  scene 
of  the  first  meeting,  as  being  a  seaside  resort  to  which  cheap 
return  tickets  were  issued,  and  also  a  place  concerning  which 
some  little  information  was  already  known". 


the  countryside 
was  considered 
naturalists,  to 
it  did.  The 


I  have  spent  some  time  -too  much  perhaps  -  describing  the 
social  and  organisational  context  in  which  the  Union  came  into 
being.  I  want  now  to  look  briefly  at  the  way  in  which 
Victorian  naturalists  pursued  their  studies.  Most  things,  of 
course  -  plants  and  animals  -  had  to  be  collected.  Few  people 
had  any  qualms  about  this.  After  all,  the  natural  riches  of 

seemed  then  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  collecting 
necessary,  even  by  the  most  serious  of 
extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  And  indeed 
primary  function  of  the  pioneering  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  and  later  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
London  was  the  organised  exchange  of  specimens,  a  scheme  with 
which  the  name  of  H  C  Watson  became  associated.  It  was  Watson, 
acknowledged  leader  of  Victorian  field  botany,  who  devised  the 
distribution  units  knows  as  vice-counties  which  remained  the 
principal  means  of  mapping  distribution  until  recent  times  -  in 
many  ways  outliving  its  usefulness.  Identification  of 

specimens  was  stimulated  by  the  first  popular  botanical 
handbooks  like  Bentham  and  Hooker,  and  the  more  detailed  manual 
of  British  Botany  by  Babington. 


Identification  of  insects,  marine  life  and  birds  was  also  well 
served  by  handbooks  including  the  5  volume  'Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands'  by  Canon  W  W  Fowler,  the  third  President  of 
our  own  Union. 


If  the  herbarium  was  essential  for  the  Victorian  field 
botanist,  the  cabinet  was  even  more  so  for  the  entomologist. 
And  it  was  there  in  particular  that  collecting  often  became  an 
end  in  itself,  obsessed  with  minor  variants  and  aberrations. 
It  was  the  same  in  ornithology.  Apart  from  the  havoc  wreaked 
by  game-keeping,  so-called  ornithologists 


of  birds'  eggs 


and 


cases 


accumulated  huge 
full  of  stuffed 
manufacturers  of 
accordingly.  The 


collections 

specimens.  Taxidermists,  cabinet-makers, 
collecting  gadgetry  of  all  kinds  flourished 
collecting  era  persisted  well  into  the  20th  century,  and  we  are 
still  disposing  of  the  pathetic  debris.  Its  excesses  became  a 
threat  to  rare  birds,  butterflies  and  even  plants,  and  it  was 
this  which  first  aroused  the  concern  of  many  to  whom  natural 
history  was  truly  the  study  of  living  things.  In  many  ways 
that  is  where  the  conservation  ethic  began. 


There  was  nevertheless  a  strong  belief  in  the  educational  value 
of  specimens  and  exhibits,  and  most  societies  put  the  forming 
of  a  museum  high  among  their  priorities.  Our  own  Union  was  no 
exception.  Within  two  years  of  its  formation  rooms  were 
obtained  for  a  museum  in  the  gateway  of  Lincoln  castle,  and  the 
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contribution  of  specimens  and  objects  of  interest  was  invited. 
By  1906  the  Union's  collection  had  been  moved  to  the  Greyfriars 
Church  in  the  city  which  had  been  restored  by  the  City  Council 
as  the  City  and  County  Museum.  The  first  curator,  Arthur 
Smith,  had  become  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Union  in  1903, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  for  30  years.  The  long  and 
intimate  association  between  the  Union  and  the  City  Council  was 
extended  for  a  further  27  years  when  Tom  Baker  succeeded  Smith 
as  Honorary  Secretary  and  Museum  Curator  in  1933.  It  was  a 
quite  remarkable  record  of  continuity  to  which  the  Union  owed 
much  of  the  stability  and  success  of  its  first  60  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Presidential  address  in  May  1984  John 
Cordeaux  set  his  agenda  for  the  new  Union: 

"The  object  of  our  Society  is  intended  to  bring  about  a 
thorough  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Natural  History 
capabilities  of  the  county,  carried  on  year  by  year,  a 
publication  if  possible,  from  time  to  time  of  the  results,  and 
an  endeavour  to  create  amongst  all  classes  of  the  population  an 
intelligent  interest  and  correct  appreciation  of  the  various 
natural  phenomena  which  surround  them." 


The  last  part 
The  Union  was 
but  it  was  at 
influence  and 
injunction  and 


of  that  sentence  is  particularly  interesting, 
to  be  "thorough  and  systematic"  in  its  studies, 
the  same  time  to  be  outward  looking,  to  seek  to 
to  educate.  How  seriously  did  it  regard  that 
how  successful  was  it  in  discharging  it? 


In  the  first  set  of  Transactions  published  in  1895  -  none 
appeared  again,  incidentally,  until  1905  -  there  was  another 
attempt  to  define  what  the  Union  should  be  about  -  by  Professor 
Miall  who  had  chaired  the  inaugural  meeting  at  Mablethorpe.  He 
urged  members  to  eschew  the  "mechanical  accumulation  of  facts" 
and  the  amassing  of  specimens  in  favour  of  the  study  of  plants 
and  animals  "as  living  things",  their  structure,  their  mode  of 
life,  their  relationships.  It  was  in  effect  a  plea,  remarkable 
for  its  time,  for  an  ecological  approach  to  natural  history 
s  tudies . 


Until  the  birth  of  the  Union  the  recording  of  Lincolnshire 
natural  history  had  been  fragmentary,  depending  largely  on 
notes  published  in  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union's  journal 
'The  Naturalist'.  Once  resources  became  available  to  begin 
regular  annual  publications  of  the  Union's  own  Transactions 
from  1905  onwards,  systematic  lists  of  flora  and  fauna  soon 
began  to  appear,  beginning  with  C  S  Carter's  Non-Marine 
Mollusca  in  1905.  Lepidoptera  lists  followed  in  three  parts 
from  1907  to  1909  and  the  seven  part  Coleoptera  list  extended 
from  1907  to  1913.  The  1909  Transactions  was  in  two  parts,  the 
first  part  being  devoted  to  a  Floral  list  in  alphabetical  order 
compiled  by  the  Revd  Adrian  Woodruf fe-Peacock ,  with 
distribution  records  based  on  the  map  of  his  divisions  of  the 
county  accepted  by  the  Union  for  recording  purposes  in  1895. 
He  called  the  list  "a  sign-post  on  the  way  to  a  flora". 
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The  road  to  that  destination  proved  to  be  a  long  one  -  no  less 
than  80  years. 

The  lists  published  in  these  early  Transactions  reflect  the 
more  popular  subjects  of  the  time.  Birds  and  mammals  were  not 
among  them,  partly  perhaps  for  reasons  I  have  already 
indicated.  Fortunately,  in  the  Revd  F  L  Blathwayt,  Secretary 
of  the  Vertebrate  Zoology  Section  from  1906  to  1918,  the  Union 
had  an  ornithologist  with  a  modern  outlook.  He  wrote  a 
delightful  account  of  the  Birds  of  Scotton  Common  in  the 
Transactions  for  1906,  and  his  1914  List  of  Lincolnshire  Birds 
laid  a  valuable  foundation  for  future  studies. 


Systematic  lists  continued  to  appear:  Lincolnshire  Fishes  in 
1915;  Dragonflies  in  1917;  Marine  Shells  of  the  Coast  in  1919. 
But  the  impulse  to  publish  them  was  fading.  The  Transactions 
for  the  1920s  were  decidedly  thinner  and,  apart  from  some  lists 
of  Fungi  and  Bryophytes,  were  occupied  largely  by  current 
records  and  happenings.  More  than  one  compiler  of  Lists  had 
looked  forward  to  more  ambitious  publications  in  book  form. 
Many  other  counties  indeed  had  their  Floras  and  Avifaunas,  but 
we  had  to  wait  until  the  1950s  before  we  were  able  to  embark  on 
such  ventures. 


The  First  World  War  had 
life  in  Britain,  not 
activities,  and  it  cast 
sacrifice  and  the  effort 
exhaustion.  By  contrast 
golden  age. 


a  devastating  effect  on  all  aspects  of 
least  on  cultural  and  scientific 
a  long  shadow  over  the  1920s.  The 
of  the  war  had  left  a  kind  of  national 
,  the  years  before  1914  seemed  like  a 


And  before  we  leave  those  early  years,  what  of  the  other  aspect 
of  natural  history  which  Professor  Miall  had  urged  upon  the 
Union,  the  study  of  living  things?  For  evidence  of  that  we 
have  to  look  mainly  at  the  Presidential  addresses  and  other 
major  articles.  Many  of  these  I  find  impressive:  Cordeaux's 
masterly  analysis  of  changing  Lincolnshire  landscapes  and 
habitats;  Woodruf fe-Peacocks ' delightful  account  of  the  Stoat 
and  its  Ways;  F  M  Burton's  description  of  how  the  land  between 
Gainsborough  and  Lincoln  was  formed  -  no  dry  geological 
disquisition  this;  the  Revd  Alfred  Hunt's  addresses  putting 
prehistoric  man  into  a  natural  history  context;  Dr  Wallace's 
account  of  the  Emotions  and  Senses  of  Insects,  and  Blathwayt 's 
pioneering  essay  on  the  Birds  of  Lincolnshire.  There  is  a 
breadth  of  vision  and  of  treatment  in  these  addresses,  far 
removed  from  the  rather  stuffy  image  of  the  older  naturalists 
as  mere  compilers  of  factual  information.  In  Arthur  Smith  and 


his  successor  in  the  1930s, 
secretaries  of  wide  interests 
field  of  natural  history  and 
outstanding  contributions. 


Baker 


Tom 

and  knowledge 
archaeology  to 


the  Union 
across 
which 


also  had 
the  whole 
they  made 


The  most  interesting  of  the  early  Presidents  is  undoubtedly 
Woodruf f e-Peacock .  He  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Union  for 
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the  first  25  years  of  its  existence.  A  man 
and  enthusiasm,  an  indefatigable  observer  - 
of  trifling  everyday  facts",  as  he  modestly 
Although  primarily  a  botanist,  he  was 
naturalist . 


of  immense  energy 
"a  humble  recorder 
described  himself, 
a  true  polymath 


You  have  only  to  look  at  the  diversity  of  his  contributions  to 
the  Transactions:  a  graphic  account  of  the  East  Fen  before 
drainage;  a  description  of  Broughton  Woods;  an  article  on  dry 
soil  pimpernels;  a  meticulous  study  of  thrush  stones.  His 
botanical  reports  were  so  much  more  than  mere  lists  of  records. 
The  report  for  1919,  for  example,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
observations  and  requests  for  information  on  seed  dispersal  of 
larger  plants  -  "a  subject  which",  he  remarks,  "can  be  followed 
by  true  workers,  especially  during  the  winter  months".  For 
recording  purposes  he  had  divided  the  county  into  18  divisions 
which  he  used  for  the  1909  check-list  of  Lincolnshire  plants. 
Based  ostensibly  on  soil  types,  it  proved  to  be  cumbersome  and 
little  understood.  Its  eventual  replacement  by  the  grid  square 
system  gave  the  county  a  much  needed  impetus  to  recording.  But 
Peacock  nevertheless  was  a  man  before  his  time,  a  pioneer 
ecologist  among  amateur  naturalists.  His  great  aim  was  to 
produce  a  county  flora  on  ecological  lines  -  what  he  called  'a 
rock-soil  flora'.  The  part  of  his  manuscript  completed  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1922  earned  this  tribute  from  Sir  Arthur 
Tansley,  the  'father'  of  ecology  in  Britain:  "It  carries  out 
the  centre  thought  of  ecology.  You  go  for  20  or  30  years  to 
work  the  same  bit  of  ground  annually  to  discover  its  changes. 
As  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  any  time  to  get  at  the  facts, 
you  have  discovered  the  obscure  laws  lying  behind  them" . 
Peacock's  presidential  address  of  1916  on  the  Flora  of 
Lincolnshire  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  prospectus  for  his  Flora 
which  alias  was  never  completed  and  published.  It  was  simply 
too  ambitious  an  undertaking  for  one  man  in  one  lifetime. 


Ten  of  the  first  25  Presidents  of  the  Union  were  clergymen. 
There  has  not  been  another  since  1926.  The  rural  clergyman  of 
those  days,  university  educated,  enjoying  a  comfortable  if  not 
affluent  life-style,  had  the  inclination  and  the  time  to  follow 
pursuits  like  natural  history,  archaeology  and  gardening  for 
which  their  circumstances  offered  ample  opportunity.  They  made 
a  major  contribution  to  knowledge  and  they  were  difficult  to 
replace . 


It  was  also  in  line  with  national  trends  that  women  played  a 
relatively  insignificant  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union. 
Only  one  of  the  first  30  Presidents  was  a  woman,  Miss  Catherine 
Stow  in  1914.  Until  the  1930s  most  members  were  drawn  from  the 
landed,  professional,  and  what  might  be  described  -  and  I  use 
the  word  in  no  pejorative  sense  -  as  the  leisured  classes. 
There  were  some  notable  exceptions,  of  course.  One  of  them, 
C  S  Carter  of  Louth,  a  noted  amateur  geologist,  had  come  from 
humble  origins.  His  presidential  address  on  the  White  Chalk  of 
Lincolnshire  in  1928  was  a  notable  contribution  to  Lincolnshire 
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geology.  After  the  1920s  there  is  evidence  of  an  increasing 
leavening  in  the  social  mix  of  the  membership  which  increased 
steadily  in  the  1930s.  Until  that  time  numbers  had  been 
remarkably  static  at  little  more  than  100,  but  by  1935  they  had 
almost  doubled. 

After  the  'thin*  years  of  the  20s  there  was  certainly  a  revival 
of  interest  and  activity  in  the  30s,  reflected  not  only  in 
increasing  membership,  but  in  the  volume  and  quality  of 
contributions  to  the  Transactions.  There  was  a  renewal  of  the 
publication  of  species  lists.  Arnold  Roebuck,  a  professional 
entomologist  of  great  repute  -  but  an  all-round  naturalist  too 
contributed  lists  of  Neuroptera  and  Hemiptera,  and  G  H 
Allison  a  list  of  mosses.  The  growing  popularity  of 

ornithology  is  also  apparent  from  the  regular  records  submitted 
by  G  H  Caton  Haigh,  a  national  authority  on  migration,  B  A  Pye , 
and  S  A  Cox  and  Reg  May,  all  from  the  north-east  of  the  county 

where  there  was  another  active  group  of  naturalists,  some  of 

them,  like  John  Davey,  President  1973,  involved  with  the 

British  Naturalists  Association. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Union  and  before,  Lincolnshire  had 
attracted  the  interest  of  naturalists  and  scientists  from 
outside  the  county.  The  1930s  were  no  exception.  The  most 

eminent  geologist  of  his  day,  Professor  A  H  Swinnerton  of 
Nottingham  University,  used  Lincolnshire  as  a  study  area  and 
delivered  two  important  presidential  addresses  to  the  Union,  in 
1936  and  1937,  on  the  Physical  History  of  East  Lincolnshire  and 
the  Problem  of  the  Lincoln  Gap. 


By  the  time  of  the  Union's  formation  in  1893  the  half  wild 
county  that  Lincolnshire  had  once  been  had  long  since  gone: 
"the  ancient  glories  of  the  land"  which  Cordeaux  recalled  and 
lamented  in  his  presidential  address.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  old 
fenland  was  left  after  the  drainage  of  the  East  Fen  was 
completed  in  1816;  only  tiny  fragments  of  the  once  extensive 
chalk  and  limestone  downlands  had  survived  the  early  18th  and 
19th  century  enclosures.  Large  areas  of  the  remaining  ancient 
woodlands  were  destroyed  in  the  years  ofVictorian  high  farming 
in  the  1850s  and  60s.  The  heathlands  of  the  north-west,  the 
Fen  edge  and  the  Trent  Vale  lasted  longer,  but  their  turn  was 
to  come  after  the  Second  World  War  when  they  were  largely 
eliminated  by  afforestation  and  later  by  agricultural 
encroachment . 


been  lost,  however, 


the  Lincolnshire 
Victorian  era  and  well  into  the 
in  wildlife  and  retained  many 
the  naturalist.  Depression  in 


Despite  all  that  had 
countryside  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  century  was  still  rich 
places  of  special  interest  to 
the  farming  industry  had  reduced  the  intensity  of  mid  19th 
century  cultivation,  and  right  up  to  the  1930s  30%  to  40  %  of 
the  land  was  under  permanent  grass  of  meadow  and  pasture. 
There  were  otters  in  the  rivers  and  nesting  snipe  in  the  valley 
marshes,  and  the  rasping  call  of  the  corncrake  was  still  a 
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familiar  summer  evening  sound  from  the  meadows.  Woods  were 
well  managed,  many  of  them  on  a  coppice-with-standards  system 
so  favourable  for  plants  and  animals.  Red  squirrels  looked 
down  from  the  treetops,  and  silver-washed  fritillaries  glided 
majestically  along  the  rides.  Road  verges,  undisturbed  and 
unpolluted  by  traffic,  were  havens  for  wildlife;  and  away  from 
Cleethorpes,  Mablethorpe  and  Skegness,  the  coast  was  relatively 
quiet  even  in  summer.  One  has  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  the 
Transactions  and  read  the  Section  Officers'  reports  and  the 
accounts  of  field  meetings  to  appreciate  how  much  we  have  lost 
in  the  last  50  years  by  way  of  plant  and  animal  species  and  in 
sheer  quantity  and  variety  of  wildlife. 

Field  meeting  venues  readily  identify  the  special  places.  The 
names  occur  time  and  again:  Linwood  Warren  -  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all;  Scotton  Common;  Manton  -  and  what  a  marvellous 
place  that  was  -  as  I  remember  it  even  in  1950  -  with  its  great 
patches  of  marsh  gentian  and  sweet  gale  on  the  low-lying  common 
with  its  curlews,  snipe  and  redshank;  the  woodlarks  on  the 
hillside,  the  sand-dunes  of  the  Warren  at  the  top.  Then  there 
were  the  Brocklesby  Woods;  Freshney  Bog;  Humberston  Fitties; 
Saltfleetby;  the  central  limewoods;  Woodhall  Spa  and  Kirkby; 
the  Red  Hill;  Gibraltar  Point;  Ancaster;  the  Kesteven  Woods; 
and  Holywell.  Pleasant  occasions  those  field  meetings  even  if 
some  of  them  didn't  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  county's 
flora  and  fauna.  And  sometimes  in  high  summer  there  would  be 
tea  on  the  lawn  at  a  rectory  or  country  house.  Halcyon  days 
indeed ! 

My  first  field  meeting  was  on  17  August  1939.  I  remember  it 
well  because  as  a  young  new  member  I  had  had  the  temerity  to 
offer  to  organise  it.  I  had  just  left  school  and  was  waiting 
to  go  up  to  university.  My  interest  in  natural  history  had 
been  entirely  self-generated.  I  had  known  scarcely  anyone  who 
shared  my  enthusiasm.  Meeting  a  group  of  other  naturalists  at 
that  meeting  -  all  of  them  older  than  I  was  -  and  appearing  to 
me  much,  much  older  than  most  of  them  perhaps  really  were  -  was 
a  formidable  occasion.  We  visited  Haugham  Pastures  near  Louth 
which  in  those  days  had  some  attractive  shallow  chalk  pits  - 
long  since  obliterated  by  a  conifer  plantation;  and  we  went  on 
to  South  Ormsby  and  Tetford  Hill.  It  was  a  warm,  sunny  August 
day.  The  chalk  flowers  and  the  butterflies  of  late  summer  were 
at  their  best,  the  highlight  of  the  day  being  the  commas,  then 
just  recolonising  Lincolnshire  after  a  long  absence.  For  a  few 
hours  we  could  forget  the  war  clouds  gathering  over  Europe. 
The  storm  was  to  break  even  sooner  than  we  feared.  That  was  in 
fact  to  be  the  last  field  meeting  for  nearly  two  years. 


There  were  clouds  of  a  different  kind  looming  over  some  of  the 
places  where  field  meetings  were  held  in  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
but  there  was  little  evidence  of  much  concern  about  them  among 
people  attending  that  meeting  in  1939.  You  could  scarcely 
ignore  them  though  if  you  went  to  the  Saltfleetby  dunes,  as  the 
Louth  botanist  Daphne  Marsden  did  in  1928. 
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1928  July  17th 


»» 


I  paid  my  last  vi 
Garden  City  begin 
had  at  Rimac  Hous 
eous  plan  of  the 
several  have  been 
on  the  marsh  is  t 
lows,  in  front  of 
treasured  plants 


sit  to  Rimac  before  the  building  of  the 
s.  Already  teas  and  refreshments  can  be 
e.  The  Caretaker  walks  about  with  a  hid- 
estate,  all  divided  up  into  little  bits  - 
sold  and  apparently  the  wild  fowls'  home 
o  be  made  into  a  lake  and  a  row  of  bunga- 
it  facing  the  sea.  Will  any  of  our 
survive  ? " 


Fortunately  Rimac  was  saved.  Other  places  were  not. That 
favourite  field  meeting  venue,  Freshney  Bog,  for  example,  one 
of  only  three  Lincolnshire  sites  in  Charles  Rothchild's  1916 
list  of  areas  worthy  of  preservation  in  Britain,  was  not  only 
being  encroached  on  by  an  expanding  Grimsby,  it  was 
deteriorating  through  lack  of  grazing  -  members  remarked  on 
that  at  a  field  meeting  in  1934.  At  Gibraltar  Point  in  1932 
the  Tennyson  Glen  Estate  Company  was  starting  to  build  a  new 
bungalow  town.  Much  of  Scotton  and  Laughton  Commons  were  being 
covered  in  a  dense  blanket  of  conifers,  and  the  Forestry 
Commission  was  casting  hungry  eyes  on  other  areas  of  open 
hea thland . 


In  his  presidential  address  of  1893  John  Cordeaux,  lamenting 
the  losses  in  Lincolnshire's  flora  and  fauna,  had  called  upon 
the  new  Union  to  use  its  "best  endeavours  to  preserve  what's 
left  and  to  take  care  that  our  scarcer  mammals,  nesting  birds 
and  surviving  plants  are  not  ruthlessly  destroyed  and 
unnecessarily  banished".  "Much  might  be  accomplished"  he  went 
on,  "if  we  could  give  our  people  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
their  natural  surroundings  and  an  interest  in  their 
preservation".  It  was  a  message  well  in  tune  with  national 
trends  at  the  time.  Concern  for  wildlife  and  the  countryside 
had  led  to  the  first  wild  bird  protection  Acts  in  the  1880s  - 
although  they  were  largely  ineffective  -  and  to  the  foundation 
of  the  RSPB,  originally  to  oppose  the  trade  in  ornamental 
plumage.  The  formation  of  the  National  Trust  in  1894 
demonstrated  a  wider  concern  for  the  national  heritage,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves  was  created  in 
1912  to  do  exactly  what  its  name  implies. 

Nature  conservation  might  have  advanced  more  speedily  had  it 
not  been  for  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  first  World  War 
and  the  consequent  apathy  of  the  1920s.  The  conservation 
message  -  so  perceptively  expressed  by  Cordeaux  -  was  largely 
ignored,  even  by  naturalists.  The  Union  was  no  exception.  By 
the  late  1930s,  however,  there  were  some  stirrings.  The  old 
bird  protection  laws  were  antiquated  and  unworkable  and  in  1939 
the  Union  made  representations  to  Lindsey  County  Council  to 
secure  amendments  to  the  bye-laws.  They  were  sympathetically 
received  but  action  had  to  await  improved  legislation  after  the 
war.  There  was  also  evidence  of  growing  concern  about  rare 
plants.  Joan  Gibbons  at  the  end  of  her  presidential  address  in 
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1939  made  a  plea  to  members  not  to  dig  up  plants  and  not  to 
pick  a  specimen  "unless  there  are  at  least  five  others  of  the 
same  kind  in  sight".  There  was  one  other  action  by  the  Union 
which  was  more  significant,  although  equally  abortive:  to 
attempt  to  secure  the  protection  of  Freshney  Bog.  The 
suggestion  that  it  be  made  into  a  nature  reserve  and  sancturary 
first  appeared  in  the  Transactions  for  1933,  but  discussions 
which  took  place  with  the  owner  over  the  next  few  years  came  to 
nothing,  and  during  the  1940s  this  once  precious  site  suffered 
the  ignominious  fate  of  being  infilled  as  a  municipal  rubbish 
tip.  The  Trust's  present  Freshney  Bog  reserve,  incidentally, 
is  on  an  adjacent  site  which  has  only  a  fraction  of  the  old 
interest . 

The  war  severely  curtailed  the  Union's  ordinary  activities  and 
there  was  some  loss  of  membership.  But  planning  for  the  post¬ 
war  world,  which  was  already  under  way  by  1942,  brought  a 
development  which  was  to  have  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
Nature  Reserves  Investigation  Committee  set  up  by  the  SPNR  to 
examine  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  nature  reserves 
in  Britain  asked  the  Union  to  constitute  a  Lincolnshire  Sub¬ 
committee  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  nature  conservation 
in  the  county.  The  Sub-Committee,  of  which  I  was  invited  to  be 
a  member,  was  chaired  by  T  H  Court  with  Tom  Baker  as 
Secretary.  It  completed  its  task  within  18  months  and 
submitted  a  report  recommending  a  list  of  sites  for  protection. 
When  the  NRIC'S  report  was  published  in  December  1945  it  was 
disappointing  that  none  of  the  recommended  Lincolnshire  sites 
appeared  in  the  list  of  proposed  national  reserves.  Commenting 
on  this  in  the  Honorary  Secretary's  report  in  the  1946 
Transactions  Tom  Baker  remarked  that:  "Any  action  that  may  now 
be  taken  must  be  approached  from  a  local  point  of  view  and 
sponsored  by  the  LNU  or  a  body  specially  constituted  for  that 
purpose."  The  NRIC  report  had  in  fact  recognised  that,  to 
quote,  "there  are  throughout  the  country  many  hundreds  of 
sites,  both  small  and  large,  the  protection  of  which  is  of  the 

highest  importance  -  and  should  be  entrusted  to  the  energies 

and  local  patriotism  of  those  who  may  be  expected  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  them". 


With  that  recommendation  in  mind  the  Union  decided  straightway 
to  constitute  the  NR  Sub-Committee  as  a  permanent  committee 
its  own  officers  and  co-opted  members  from  the  County 
I  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  and, 
I  was  still  working  outside  the  county,  we  made  enough 
during  the  first  year  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
with  charitable  status  to  hold  and  manage  land  in  its 
The  members  of  the  Committee  therefore  resolved  to 
Naturalists'  Trust  on  the  lines  of  those  in  Norfolk 


with 

Councils 
although 
progress 
new  body 
own  right, 
establish  a 


and  Yorkshire.  At  a  special  general  meeting  in  June  1947  the 
Union  promised  its  support  for  the  Trust  and  wound  up  the 
Committee.  The  Trust  came  into  being  on  2  December  1948  with  T 
H  Court  the  first  President,  Tom  Baker  as  the  Treasurer  and 
myself  as  Honorary  Secretary.  Six  places  on  the  original 
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Council  of  twelve  were  made  available  for  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Union,  a  provision  which  continued  for 
several  years  until  it  was  discontinued  by  mutual  consent.  We 
were  clear  in  1947  that  the  functions  of  the  Union  and  the 
Trust  would  be  entirely  complementary  and  in  no  way 
incompatible.  Inevitably  over  the  years  the  closeness  of  the 
relationship  has  fluctuated,  but  the  premise  on  which  we  worked 
at  the  outset  remains  just  as  valid  today.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that. 


The  Union's  promotion  of  the  Trust  in  1947  was  far-sighted  and 
statesmanlike,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  invidious,  I  would 
single  out  in  that  connection  the  names  of  R  Wood  Powell  and, 
in  particular,  that  of  Tom  Baker.  Tom's  support  and 
encouragement  were  of  crucial  importance  to  me  then  as  they 


been  for  many  years  previously.  The  Trust's  management 
nature  reserves  and  wildlife  presented  naturalists  with  a 
challenge  and  provided  a  powerful  stimulus  to  research 
investigation  into  ecological  requirements  of  plants 
animals.  Great  advances  were  also  made  in  survey 
monitoring  on  the  Trusts's  behalf,  vastly  extending 
knowledge  of  the  county's  habitats  and  wildlife. 


had 

of 

new 

and 

and 

and 

our 


The  Trust  -  as  only  the  third  to  be  founded  in  Britain  -  played 
a  major  role  in  the  conversion  of  the  SPNR  (now  RSNC)  into  the 
Trusts's  national  association,  sharing  offices  for  14  years 
with  the  Society's  secretariat.  The  first  Trusts'  conference, 
hosted  by  our  own  Trust  at  Skengess  in  1960,  was  a  landmark 
event  in  the  development  of  the  Trusts'  movement  which  spread 
throughout  the  country  in  the  early  60s.  And  it  was  the 
Lincolnshire  Trust  which  pioneered  a  number  of  other  important 
conservation  developments  in  Britain:  the  management  of 
Gibraltar  Point  as  the  first  statutory  local  authority  nature 
reserve,  where  conservation  of  wildlife  and  natural  features 


had  to  be  reconciled  with  large  scale  public  access  for 
enjoyment  of  nature  and  for  educational  purposes  -  a 
challenge  that  in  the  1950s;  and,  connected  with  that, 
first  information  centre  on  a  reserve  in  England,  and 


the 
new 
the 
the 
by  a 
the  first 

consultation  agreement  between  a  Trust  and  a  River  Board  -  as 
it  was  then  -  about  the  engineering  treatment  of  rivers  and 
streams.  In  these  and  a  number  of  other  ways  Lincolnshire  led 
the  way  in  nature  conservation  and  is  still  very  much  in  the 
forefront . 


residential  field  station,  still  almost  the  only  one  run 
Trust;  the  first  protected  road  verge  scheme; 


The  Union  recovered  more  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  the  second 
world  war  than  it  had  done  after  1918.  Membership,  which  had 
fallen  back  to  around  the  200  mark  during  the  war  years  rose 
rapidly  thereafter.  By  1950  it  had  reached  350.  By  1960  it 
was  over  400  and  the  following  year  reached  a  high  water  mark 
figure  of  439. 
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Field  meetings  were 
being  not  uncommon, 
public  interest  in 
threats  to  it. 

From  time  to  time  indeed,  from  John  Cordeaux  onwards,  we  find 
officers  seeking  to  promote  an  educational  role  for  the  Union, 
especially  among  the  young.  By  the  1950s  a  new  approach  to 
environmental  studies  in  schools,  more  books  on  natural 
history,  more  programmes  on  the  media  were  all  creating  new 
opportunities  and  new  demands  for  local  activities  for 
youngsters.  Largely  through  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of 
Verdun  Wray  the  Union  responded  by  setting  up  a  Junior  Section. 
It  was  an  immediate  success,  attracting  a  sizeable  membership, 
publishing  a  newsletter  and  leaflets,  running  competitions  and 
a  summer  course  at  the  Gibraltar  Point  Field  Station.  Alas,  it 
was  short-lived.  After  four  years  it  faded  out  and  junior 
membership  fell  back  to  a  handful.  Fortunately,  the  activity- 
based  educational  role  for  the  young  is  now  firmly  based  in  the 
Trust's  junior  branch,  the  Watch  organisation,  which  has  some 
seventeen  very  flourishing  groups  around  the  county. 

Another  long-term  aim  of  the  Union  which  began  to  be  realised 
after  the  war  was  the  publication  of  brochures  on 
Lincolnshire's  natural  history.  The  Geology  of  Lincolnshire 
by  Swinnerton  &  Kent  in  1948  was  followed  by  The  Birds  of 
Lincolnshire  by  Smith  &  Cornwallis  in  1955;  Joan  Gibbons '  Flora 
in  1975  and  its  supplement  by  Irene  Weston  in  1985  ,  and  the 
Butterflies  and  Larger  Moths  by  Duddington  &  Johnson  in  1983. 
The  Union  also  assisted  the  publication  of  a  new  Birds  of 
Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  by  Lorand  &  Atkin  Tn  1989 . 
Publications  of  this  kind  are  surely  an  important  function  of 
the  Union  and  I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  more. 


highly  popular,  attendances  in  excess  of  60 
All  this  reflects,  no  doubt,  a  growing 
nature  and  awareness  of  its  values  and 


There  were  distinguished  presidential  addresses  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  some  of  them,  in  a  long  established  tradition,  by 
'outsiders'  with  strong  Lincolnshire  interests,  like  Professor 
C  G  C  Chesters  of  Nottingham  University;  Dr  Roger  Butcher,  a 


freshwater 
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Professor 
Kew,  still 
were  also  some 
being  invidious 
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but  little 
Sir  Peter 
Swinnerton , 
retaining 


but  best  known  as  the  author  of 
used  'Illustrated  British  Flora'; 
Kent  following  in  the  footsteps 
and  mycologist  Dr  Grace  Waterhouse 
her  interest  in  the  county.  And 
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noteworthy  'home-grown'  presidents  -to  avoid 
I  mention  only  two  or  three  who  are  no  longer 


with  us.  Ornithologist  and  conservationist,  my  friend  and 
collaborator  Dick  Cornwallis  whose  early  death  was  such  a 
grievous  loss  to  natural  history  and  conservation  in 
Lincolnshire  and  beyond;  Rick  Pilcher,  wildfowl  expert  and 
authority  on  Lepidoptera,  and  our  gentle  and  much  missed  old 
friend  Joe  Duddington.  There  were  other  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Transactions  during  those  years:  a  check-list  of 
Lincolnshire  lichens,  for  example;  papers  on  Halimione 
por tulacoides  and  Spartina  Townsendii;  on  the  Lincolnshire 


cover  sands;  on  the  course  of  the  River  Slea;  on  the 
Lepidoptera  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  and  Marshes,  and  on  the 
macro-fauna  of  the  intertidal  zone  at  Gibraltar  Point  -  to 
mention  but  a  few. 


The  1950s  and  1960s  were  certainly  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
periods  the  Union  had  known  since  before  the  First  World  War. 
Not  only  did  the  membership  reach  record  levels  but  there  was 
also  much  more  activity  in  field  work  and  recording,  as  the 
Sectional  Officers  reports  in  the  Transactions  reveal. 
Interest  in  various  branches  fluctuated,  as  it  had  always 
tended  to  do.  Ornithology  became  more  popular,  stimulated 
perhaps  by  the  work  of  the  Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Observatory; 
conchology  virtually  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  there  was  some 
diminution  in  members  concerned  with  flowering  plants  -  offset 
to  some  extent  by  a  new  interest  in  mycology  and  bryology. 
Overall,  though,  the  future  for  the  Union  seemed  full  of 
promise  and  Tom  Baker's  last  report  as  Honorary  Secretary  in 
1961  was  distinctly  up-beat. 

And  yet  all  was  not  as  well  as  it  seemed.  Membership,  having 
reached  that  record  level  of  439  in  1961,  suffered  a  serious 
setback,  falling  by  1965  to  328.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
collapse  of  the  junior  section,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  longer 
term  trend  and  by  1981  membership  had  dropped  to  231,  the  level 
of  the  early  1930s.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  voluntary  bodies  to 
experience  fluctuations  of  fortune.  The  loss  of  key  officers 
and  workers  can  precipitate  a  falling-off  of  activity  and 
appeal.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Union  suffered  in  that 
way  in  the  1960s.  But  there  was  more  to  it  than  that.  First, 
there  was  increasing  competition  for  people  with  a  general, 
unspecialised  interest  in  nature  and  the  countryside,  the  kind 
of  people  who  had  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Union  for  a  time  in 
the  50s  and  early  60s.  Many  such  were  now  no  doubt  attracted 
to  the  Lincolnshire  Trust,  especially  as  the  number  of  its 
reserves  increased  and  as  it  offered  opportunities  for  active 
involvement  in  their  management,  and  as  its  Area  Groups  began 
to  provide  meetings  and  excursions  on  a  local  basis.  And  not 
only  the  Trust:  the  RSPB,  skilfully  exploiting  the  growing 
appeal  of  birds,  was  expanding  its  membership  very  rapidly. 
Others  perhaps  were  attracted  to  the  National  Trust  which 
offered  access  to  an  increasing  number  of  countryside 
properties  and  gardens.  This  was  a  national  trend  and  the 
Union's  experience  was  shared  by  many  other  local  natural 
history  societies  at  that  time. 


Secondly,  and  in  a  way  more  significantly,  the  natural  history 
movement  was  showing  signs  of  fragmentation.  The  creation  of  a 
vast  national  umbrella  body,  the  Council  for  Nature,  though 
initially  stimulating  new  interest  through  promoting  National 
Nature  Week  in  1963,  and  the  Countryside  in  1970  Conferences, 
and  through  launching  the  Conservation  Corps,  was  abandoned 
after  a  few  years.  And  strains  were  beginning  to  show  in  local 
societies.  As  in  the  19th  century,  it  was  the  ornithologists 
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who  first  began  to  distance  themselves  from  the  rest. 
Ornithology  was  not  only  the  most  popular  subject;  it  was  also 
better  organised  nationally  than  most  of  the  others.  Many 
serious  ornithologists  became  members  of  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology  which,  already  in  charge  of  the  bird  ringing 
scheme,  was  increasinly  promoting  survey,  census  and  monitoring 
work  among  its  members.  The  number  of  local  clubs 
and  societies  devoted  exclusively  to  birds  increased  rapidly  in 
the  1960s  and  70s,  and  it  came  as  no  surprise  when  in  1979  a 
group  of  Lincolnshire  ornithologists  decided  to  form  a  bird 
club . 

Although  for  the  next  5  or  6  years  the  Union  promoted  very 
useful  bird  surveys  of  several  Trust  reserves  and  published  the 
results  in  its  Transactions,  it  had  been  effectively  deprived 
of  one  of  its  major  functions.  Nonetheless  ornithological 
recording  and  studies  have  since  been  vigorously  and 
effectively  pursued  by  the  Bird  Club  and  by  individuals. 

There  was  and  still  is  a  real  danger  that  other  sections  of  the 
Union  might  be  diverted  into  new  specialist  organisations.  The 
Butterfly  Conservation  Society  and  the  Woodland  Trust,  whilst 
doing  excellent  work,  have  attracted  a  considerable  measure  of 
support,  some  of  which  might  have  been  potentially  for  the 
Union  or  for  that  matter  for  the  Trust.  There  are  separate  Bat 
and  Badger  Groups,  and  there  were  unsuccessful  moves  to 
establish  a  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  Group. 


There  are  two  possible  views  you  can  take  of  this  proliferation 
of  specialist  groups  and  societies.  On  the  one  hand,  you  can 
welcome  it  as  a  sign  of  vigour,  attracting  new  support  and  more 
effectively  promoting  the  study  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
conservation  of  particular  groups  of  plants  or  animals;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  can  deplore  it  as  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
fragmentation  of  effort  and  resources,  leaving  the  movement 
weaker  and  less  effective  over  all.  Whichever  view  you  take, 
it  has  happened  and  continues  to  happen,  and  it  leaves  bodies 
like  the  Union,  which  have  covered  all  aspects  of  natural 
history,  with  something  of  an  identity  crisis. 


It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  recognise  this  as  we  enter  our 
second  century,  and  I  can  offer  no  panacea  for  the  problem. 
But  paradoxically  the  way  forward  may  lie  in  actually 


encouraging  more  specialists 
1951  Tom  Baker  was  urging 
Union's  greatest  need  at  the 
to  develop  special  interests 
of  study.  There  are  great 
specialists  in  all  fields". 
1959 
last 


within  the  Union.  As  long  ago  as 
just  such  a  development:  "The 

moment",  he  wrote,  "is  for  members 
and  intensively  to  follow  one  line 
opportunities  in  Lincolnshire  for 
That  message  was  repeated  in  his 
report,  and  there  is  indeed  encouraging  evidence  in  the 
few  years  of  a  new  growth  in  specialist  interest  in  the 


Union  in  a  number  of  subjects,  some  of  which  have  long  been 
neglected.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  encouraged  and  facilitated 
by  new  methods  of  distribution  recording  and  mapping  and  the 


ability  to 
s  t imulated 
monitoring 


process  data  by  computerisation.  It  has  been 
too  by  the  need  for  detailed  recording  and 
for  national  plant  and  bird  atlases  and  for  site 
conservation  and  endangered  species  recovery  programmes.  Co¬ 
operation  between  the  Union  and  the  Trust  in  recording  for 
these  purposes  is  of  paramount  importance  for  both  bodies.  And 
in  the  countryside  generally  there  is  a  great  need  and 
opportunity  to  monitor  change  in  plant  and  animal  populations 
as  land  use  changes  accelerate. 


One  of  the  most  productive  periods  in  the  Union's  history  was 
its  first  20  years.  Its  membership  then  was  little  more  than 
100,  but  most  of  the  active  members  were  specialists  or 
prospective  specialists,  who  nevertheless  had  a  broad 
understanding  of  natural  history.  That  is  the  direction,  I 
believe,  in  which  the  future  of  the  union  must  lie,  as  a  focus 
for  special  interests  and  a  training  ground  for  those  keen  to 
develop  such  interests.  In  this  highly  competitive  field  there 
is  still  this  important  niche  to  be  occupied. 


And  finally,  what  of  nature  itself  in  our  ancient  county?  My 
Presidential  Address  of  1969  and  my  lecture  to  the  Union  in 
1984  were  devoted  to  the  problems  and  achievements  of 
conservation,  and  much  of  what  I  said  then  remains  valid  today. 
The  immense  changes  which  50  years  of  intensive  land  use  have 
wrought  on  the  Lincolnshire  countryside  are  all  too  evident  to 
naturalists,  perhaps  even  more  than  to  most.  The  juggernaut  of 
intensive  agricultural  usage  gathered  pace  through  the  50s  and 
60s  presenting  the  Trust  with  a  formidable  salvage  task.  Some 
of  the  special  places  which  were  visited  by  the  Union  before 
1948  were  destroyed  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  save  them 
Manton  Common,  Waddingham  Common,  Freshney  Bog,  all 
irreplaceable  losses  -  I  won't  expand  the  list  -  but  many  of 
them  have  been  saved  as  nature  reserves  or  by  enlightened 
owners.  Without  those  100  or  so  reserves , nature  in 

Lincolnshire  would  be  infinitely  poorer  than  it  is  now. 


The  Trust  soon  discovered  that  to  acquire  a  reserve  is  one 
thing;  to  manage  it  effectively  is  another.  Much  has  been 
learned  by  trial  and  error,  by  experiment,  from  other  people's 
experience,  and  by  extension  of  ecological  knowledge.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  part  which  naturalists  have  played  in 
those  processes.  But  it  is  not  only  management  which 
determines  the  safety  and  quality  of  a  reserve;  it  is  also 
vulnerability  to  outside  influences  and  developments,  including 
depression  of  water  tables  by  land  drainage  and  increased 
extraction  from  aquifers  and  watercourses.  Our  wet  heathlands 
have  suffered  particularly  in  that  respect.  Maintaining  the 
right  kind  of  management  for  its  7,500  acres  of  reserves  -  the 
great  majority  of  SSSI  status  -  and  finding  the  resources  to  do 
it  remains  one  of  the  main  challenges  for  the  Trust. 

Conservation  has  also  had  to  become  increasingly  involved  in 
the  wider  countryside.  We  don't  want  variety  of  wildlife 
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Red  Data  Report  of 
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than  60  species  extinct  in  40 
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of  rare  and  endangered  species. 
1988  revealed  the  scale  of  loss 
in  the  county  as  a  whole  -  more 
years  more  than  200  others  in 


It  was  clear  from  the  moment  the  Trust  was  formed  that 
naturalists  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  conservation  had 
to  become,  in  Max  Nicholson's  words,  "eco-politicians"  prepared 
to  involve  themselves  in  often  controversial  land  use  issues. 
It  did  not  come  easily,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience,  but  today  much  of  the  activity  of  a  body  like  the 
Trust  is  devoted  to  issues  of  planning  and  the  use  of  land  and 
other  natural  resources  as  they  affect  wildlife. 

In  both  reserves  and  in  the  wider  countryside  there  is  one 
development  which  I  find  especially  encouraging.  It  is  the 
rehabilitation  and  re-creation  of  habitats  and  the  restoration 
of  lost  or  severely  depleted  species.  There  is  an  exciting 
challenge  for  naturalists  in  planning  and  implementing  sensible 
recovery  programmes  of  that  kind  and  we  already  have  several 
under  way  in  the  county. 

I  do  not  know  if  in  the  next  100  years  man  will  save  his 
environment  and  all  the  other  living  things  that  share  it  with 
him,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  naturalists  we  must  go  on 
studying  and  investigating  nature,  seeking  wherever  we  can  to 
foster  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  it,  and 
promoting  its  conservation  on  however  small  a  scale.  If 
sometimes  we  are  daunted  by  massive  environmental  problems,  let 
us  remember  the  words  of  William  Blake:  "He  who  would  do  good", 
said  Blake,  "must  do  it  in  minute  particulars",  a  specially  apt 
quotation  perhaps  for  naturalists. 


I  have 
admire , 
allowed 
members 
done . 


looked  back  over 
much  of  interest 
myself  also  a  touch  of 
we  must  look  to  the  future 


these  100  years  -  there  is  much  to 
and  much  to  learn  from  them.  I  have 
nostalgia,  but  now  fellow 
There  is  still  work  to  be 
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HONORARY  SECRETARY'S  REPORT  1992 


In  the  four  meetings  held  this  year  the  Executive  Committee 
have  had  two  main  concerns,  the  relationship  with  the  Museum 
and  arrangements  for  the  Centenary  Year.  A  statement  on  the 
Museum  situation  will  be  made  by  the  President  later  in  this 
meeting . 

With  regard  to  the  Centenary  Year,  beginning  today,  Mr  Tom 
Baker  is  our  Patron  of  the  Year,  and  there  will  be  a  different 
Honorary  president  for  each  of  the  indoor  meetings,  each  one 
being  a  past  President.  The  Field  Meetings  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  mirror  those  of  1893  to  1895  (there  were  only  two  in 
1893).  The  Centenary  Dinner  will  be  on  Saturday  12th  June  1993 
at  Riseholme  College  of  Agriculture  when  Mr  Tom  Baker  will  be 
the  guest  speaker.  Mr  David  Robinson  has  offered  to  produce  a 
Commemorative  Leaflet  as  a  memento  of  the  dinner  and  the  field 
meeting  on  the  next  day,  Sunday  June  13th. 

Sadly,  past  President  Mr  Joe  Duddington  died  in  August.  He  was 
a  dedicated  naturalist  and  loyal  member  of  the  LNU  who  will  be 
remembered  with  affection  and  respect.  The  Lincolnshire  Trust 
of  which  he  was  also  an  active  member  suggested  a  joint 
Memorial  with  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union.  Scotton 
Common  Reserve  is  to  be  dedicated  to  his  memory  and  a  plaque 
erected  there  naming  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  and  the  LNU.  Mr 
Duddington  left  a  legacy  to  the  LNU  to  be  used  for 
publications,  he  also  left  detailed  and  extensive  records  and 
diaries  going  back  many  years.  The  legacy  will  be  used  to 
publish  these  records  in  some  form. 

A  special  meeting  was  convened  with  the  Trust  to  discuss 
working  towards  a  closer  co-operation  in  the  establishment  and 
running  of  the  County  Data  Base  in  anticipation  of  the  LNU 
purchasing  both  hardware  and  software  which  will  enable  it  to 
become  a  satellite  recorder.  A  grant  is  to  be  sought  from 
English  Nature  towards  the  cost  of  computerisation.  Other 
matters  discussed  were  the  production  of  an  Atlas  of 
Lepidoptera  using  Mr  Duddington's  records  together  with  others 
held  on  file. 


Mr  Lammiman,  having  completed  his  post-presidential  year  on  the 
Committee  now  wishes  to  concentrate  on  his  field  work  and 
recording  and  will  leave  the  Committee.  His  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  is  acknowledged  with  sincere  thanks. 
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CITY  AND  COUNTY  MUSEUM  REPORT 


In  November  1991 
County  Museum  for 
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Nevertheless  the  extent  of  the  neglect  and  damage 
natural  history  collection  still  came  as  a  considerable 

Subsequently  a  report  was  made  to  the  Executive 
unsuitable  conditions,  the  damage  and  the  dismantling 
public  displays  with  the  talk  of  'rationalisation' 
equipment.  A  letter  expressing  concern  and  ask 
information  and  action  was  sent  to  the  Lincolnshire  County 
Council  who  have  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  collection 
and  to  the  Lincolnshire  City  Council  advising  them  of  the 
condition  of  the  material  which  they  were  obliged  to  hand  over 
to  the  care  of  the  County  on  reorganisation  in  1974.  Various 
other  organisations  were  contacted  including  the  East  Midlands 
Museums  Association.  All  were  told  that  it  was  the 

Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union  who  founded  the  Museum,  raising 
the  money  by  subscription,  handing  over  their  own  collections 
and  continuing  to  lobby  members  and  a  wider  public  to  donate 
specimens  and  materials. 


The  Lincolnshire  County  Council  have  never  formally  responded 
to  the  LNU  but  there  has  been  help  from  individual  members  of 
staff  and  they  have  held  a  meeting  with  Lincoln  City  (to  which 
the  LNU  was  not  party)  at  which  a  strategy  was  agreed.  It  is 
believed  that  this  strategy  accords  with  what  has  already  been 
done  by  the  LNU  and  with  most  of  the  proposals  made  by  them 
jointly  with  the  City,  except  for  the  recommendation  that 
material  not  connected  with  Lincolnshire  should  be  dispersed  to 
other  Museums.  The  LNU  will  resist  any  attempt  to  disperse  the 
collection  which  is  either  of  Lincolnshire  Material,  donated  by 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists,  or  both. 

The  Executive  of  the  LNU  has  resolved  that  it  will  ensure  the 
safe  storage  of  all  material  in  the  short  term  and  keep  all 
material  except  that  damaged  beyond  repair  in  Lincoln,  see  that 
the  material  is  properly  listed  and  documented,  and  available 
in  the  short  term  to  specialists  and  to  work  towards  the 
creation  of  a  centre  where  the  material  can  be  properly  housed 
in  one  place,  preferably  as  part  of  a  study  centre. 


During  the  last  twelve  months  all  the  most  valuable  collections 
(in  cabine t s ) , ha ve  been  moved  by  Lincolnshire  County  Council  to 
a  good  storage  centre  where  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
permits  for  visits  by  named  LNU  members.  The  material  has  been 
checked  by  the  East  Midlands  Museums  Group  who  are  making 
recommendations  regarding  storage  and  documentation.  A  group 
of  LNU  members  has  spent  many  cold  hours  in  dirty  and  damp 
conditions  sorting  out  the  bulk  of  the  material  which  is 
largely  stuffed  mammals  and  birds. These  have  been  divided  into 
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three  groups  with  the  help  of  advice  from  a  taxidermist  whom 
the  LNU  have  employed.  Sadly  one  group  is  of  specimens  which 
it  is  not  practical  to  restore.  Another  much  smaller  group  has 
been  put  aside  in  the  hope  that  a  scheme  can  be  devised  for  its 
loan  to  schools  and  colleges.  The  main  group  is  of  material 
valuable  for  interpretation  or  as  Museum  specimens.  The 
antiquarian  books  owned  by  the  LNU  have  been  inventoried 
together  with  some  that  the  County  are  laying  claim  to,  a  stock 
taking  made  of  all  our  publications  and  a  first  sort  made 
through  our  archives.  The  City  Council  has  found  storage  for 
all  the  material  not  in  the  County  safe  store  referred  to 
above.  There  are  plans  to  move  this  material  in  the  next  few 
weeks . 


Now  that  the  immediate  problems  of  safe  storage  and  access  have 
been  resolved  efforts  are  concentrated  on  developing,  with  the 
City  Council,  a  Natural  History  Study  Centre  which  will 
incorporate  the  Museum  collections.  A  proposal  has  been  made 
to  develop  Hartsholme  Country  Park  buildings  for  this  and  money 
has  been  allocated  for  a  feasibility  study.  Representatives  of 
the  LNU  have  inspected  the  buildings  together  with  the  City 
Engineer  and  the  Assistant  City  Engineer  and  found  that  rooms 
will  have  to  be  both  vacated  and  extensively  renovated  before 
this  is  possible. 


The  LNU  is  indebted  to  those  members  who  have  worked  towards 
bringing  things  thus  far  -  those  who  have  attended  meetings 
with  the  City  and  Museum  staff  and  lobbied  interested  parties, 
who  have  made  inventories  and  searched  for  missing  material  and 
documentation,  who  have  worked  in  disagreeable  conditions 
sorting  and  moving  a  very  large  amount  of  material  and  who 
have  searched  their  own  memories  and  papers  for  historical 
evidence.  We  also  thank  staff  of  the  City  Engineers  and 
Planning  Departments  for  their  help  and  support,  in  particular 
those  involved  with  Hartsholme  Country  Park,  and  the 
Lincolnshire  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  who  have  provided 
desperately  needed  storage  for  our  publications. 


All  the  work  that  this  has  entailed  has  meant  that  the 
resources  of  our  most  active  members  have  been  stretched  to  the 
limit  during  preparations  for  the  Centenary  Year.  Plans  for  an 
Exhibition  on  the  last  100  years  have  had  to  be  put  back. 
However  we  are  able  to  look  forward  to  the  most  positive  of 
projects  -  the  creation  of  a  new  kind  of  centre  in  keeping  with 
the  21st  century  and  our  second  hundred  years. 
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BOTANY  REPORT  1992 
by  Irene  Weston 

I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  a  number  of  field  meetings  in  1992. 
The  pleasant  part  was  a)  a  new  grandchild  hence  my  being  away 
and  b)  a  five  week  holiday  in  USA  and  Canada.  The  unpleasant 
part  was  a  virus  infection  which  meant  missing  the  Whisby 
meeting  I  was  due  to  lead.  However  the  three  I  missed  were 
well  recorded  and  this  is  very  much  a  joint  report  derived  from 
lists  supplied. 

10  May,  Twyford  Forest  SK92  This  is  a  very  well  worked  area 
which  has  an  ongoing  recording  scheme  by  Mrs  Pennell.  153 
species  were  recorded  on  10  May  including  Orchis  morio  -  green¬ 
winged  orchid,  Vicia  sylvatica  -  wood  vetch  -  rare  in  the 
County,  except  in  the  southern  woods.  It  was  recorded  here  on 
the  last  fungus  foray  also,  together  with  Carex  pendula  - 
pendulous  sedge  also  seen  on  the  10th.  Carex  sylvatica  -  wood 
sedge,  Adoxa  moschatellina  -  moschatel,  Agrimonia  eupatoria  - 
common  agrimony  were  also  noted.  A  surprise  was  Ophioglossum 
vulgatum  -  adder ' s- tongue  fern,  but  this  is  often found with 
Orchis  morio,  so  it  was  unusual  in  that  it  hadn't  been  picked 
up  before.  Lists  were  also  sent  in  by  Mr  Peet  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Binding . 

27  June,  Sapperton  and  Pickworth  Woods  TF03  Mr  Peet  made  lists 
for  Sappperton  North  Wood,  Sapperton  South  Wood  and  Pickworth 
Wood  and  also  the  wood  verge  edge  and  cornfield  headlands  - 
121  species  in  all,  many  of  which  were  duplicated  in  the  three 
woods.  Poa  nemoralis  wood  meadow  grass  was  recordedin  all  3  - 
not  a  rare  grass,  but  one  which  is  under-recorded  due  to  its 
"above  ground"  likeness  to  common  couch  grass.  Rhamnus 
cathar ticus  -  buckthorn  from  one  wood.  Tamus  communis  black 
bryony  from  two.  Viburnum  lanata  -  wayfaring  tree  from  one. 
This  species  is  rare  in  the  County  -  normally  we  are  used  to 
seeing  Viburnum  opulus  -  guelder  rose.  The  wayfaring  tree  is 
more  common  in  Southern  England  and  here  it  is  near  its 
northern  native  limit  -  most  plants  growing  north  of  this  site 
are  introduced.  Milium  effusum  -  wood  millet  and  Campanula 
trachelium  -  nettle-leaved  bellflower  were  also  good  records . 

Coronopus  squamatus  -  wart  cress,  Kickxia  elatine  halberd¬ 
leaved  fluellen  Euphorbia  exigua  -  dwarf  spurge  -  the  latter 
much  decreasing,  were  good  weed  records  and  Trifolium  medium  - 
zigzag  clover,  Plantago  media  -  hoary  plantain  and  Oxalis 
acetosella  -  wood  sorrel  were  also  recorded  from  the  woodland 
verge  edge. 

18  July,  Swanholme  Nature  Reserve  SK96  Again  a  list  from  Mr 
Peet.  The  July  meeting  produced  119  species  and  included  a  few 
records  from  Hartsholme  Park.  This  reserve  is  also  well 
recorded  but  Hypericum  humifusum  -  creeping  St  John's  wort  is 
unusual . 
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Earlier  in  the  year  (8  June)  with  Mr  Graeme  Clayton,  Reserve 
Ranger  records  included  Eriophorum  angustifolium  -  cotton  grass 
new  to  the  reserve,  Orchis  apifera  -  bee  orchid,  Poa 
nemoralis  -  wood  meadow  grass,  Geranium  sanguineum  -  bloody 
cranesbill  -  though  this  is  probably  a  garden  escape  and 
Agrostemma  githago  seedlings  which  were  the  product  of  an 
introduction  in  1991  by  persons  unknows.  Corn  Cockle  is  a  Red 
Data  book  species,  but  a  popular  'wild  flower  from  seed' 
species.  Also  two  very  large  plants  of  Dianthus  deltoides  - 
maiden  pink  -  which  could  very  well 
recorded  from  the  area  in  the  past 
Martyn;1959  N.  Hykeham,  W  M  Peet  and 
Gibbons.  Unfortunately  the  next  week 
collector /vanda  but  Mr  Clayton  has  now 
at  the  site.  The  current  management 


be  natuve  as  it  had  been 
i.e.  1763  Lincoln  Heath, 
P  Wilson  and  1963  E  J 
it  was  dug  up  by  some 
recorded  new  seedlings 
regime  has  also  resulted 
in  a  large  spread  in  1992  of  Jasione  montana  -  sheep's  bit  (a 
good  butterfly  plant).  The  colony  is  now  larger  than  any  other 
previously  known  in  the  County  (either  to  me  or  from  what  Miss 
Gibbons  has  described  to  me)  and  is  very  rare  here,  being  found 
more  prolifically  in  the  west  of  Great  Britain.  Littorella  - 
shoreweed,  and  Pi lular ia  -  pillwort  colonies  are  thriving  but 
the  waterweed  pest  Crassula  helmzii  is  posing  a  management 
problem.  Later  in  the  year  one  of  the  brambles  seen  on  8  June 
was  sent  away  to  Mr  Alec  Bull  (Norfolk)for  diagnosis.  It  was 
identified  as  Rubus  echinatus  -previously  recorded  here  in 
1965.  Thirteen  brambles  were  recorded  from  Skellingthorpe  in 
SK96  between  1865  and  1992.  Plenty  of  scope  for  a  bramble 
enthusiast . 


6  September  Whisby  Pits  Nature  Reserve  and  Park  SK96 

I  have  no  list  as  yet  for  this  meeting,  but  know  it  was  a  very 
successful  one.  No  new  species  were  recorded,  but  the  Reserve 
is  being  sectioned  up  for  detailed  site  recording.  The  master 
list  is  impressive  and  is  constantly  being  enlarged. 

17  October  Laughton  Forest  SE80  Fungus  Foray 

This  was  a  beautiful  warm  sunny  autumn  day  and  as  well  as 
fungi,  over  50  flowering  plants  were  recorded,  albeit  some  in 
fruit.  Astragalus  glycophyllos  -  wild  liquorice  was  found  at 
the  meeting  place  and  commonly  along  the  roadside.  The 

hawkweeds  -  Hieracium  umbellatum  -  Narrow-leaved  hawkweed  and 
Hieracium  vagum  were  in  flower  -  a  critical  group  of  plants. 
Sandy  plants  including  Rumex  acetosa  -sorrel,  Rumex  acetosella 
sheep's  sorrel,  Erodium  cicutarium  -  storksbill,  Veronica 
arvensis  -  wall  speedwell,  Geranium  molle  -  soft  cranesbill. 
Campanula  rotundifolia  -  harebell  were  recorded  on  the  verges 
together  with  Teucrium  scorodonia  -  wood  sage  germander  and  a 
fine  stand  of  Erica  cinerea  -  bell  heather.  A  large  bank  of 
Carex  arenaria  -  sand  sedge,  was  noted  with  much  Echium 
vulgare  -  viper's  bugloss,  on  a  sandy  bank.  Two  ornamental 
species  of  Sorbus  were  in  fruit  along  the  rides. 
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On  9  June  a  survey  was  undertaken  by  LNU  members  Mr  and  Mrs  A 
Binding,  Miss  R  Nickerson  and  IW.  at  Wold  Farm,  Nettleton  near 
Caistor  (TF19)  The  valley  contained  grassland,  springs  and 
wetland  boggy  areas,  plus  chalky  escarpment.  127  species  were 
recorded  for  this  new  site.  The  list  included  Equisetum 
telematia  -  giant  horsetai,  Iris  pseudocorus  -  flag  iris, 
Caltha  palustris  -  marsh  marigold ,  Cardamine  pratensis  -  ladies 
smock,  Carex  disticha  brown  sedge,  Dactylorhiza  fuchsii 
common  spotted  orchid,  Eleocharis  palustris  -  common  spike 
rush,  Centaurea  scabiosa  -  greater  knapweed,  Tr ise turn 
f lavescens  yellow  oat  grass,  Brachypodium  pinnatum  tor  grass, 
Lychnis  flos-cuculi  -  ragged  robin,  Ophrys  apifera  -  bee  orchid 
and  Saxifraga  granulata  -  meadow  saxifrage.  A  rich  site  and 
one  which  added  considerably  to  our  record  update. 

PLANT  NOTES  1992 
Irene  Weston 

Much  of  1992  was  taken  up  with  the  second  year  of  the  Scarce 
Plant  National  Survey.  We  seem  to  have  covered  the  ground  but 
the  tragedy  is  that  of  lost  habitats  -  some  of  the  old  records 
have  not  been  refound. 

We  have  had  some  rewards.  Teesdalia  nudicaulis  Searched  for 
in  the  north  of  the  County  by  W  G  Earnshaw.  Mrs  Kate  Billmore 
and  IW  on  the  sandy  heathland  in  SE90  showed  up  many  more  sites 
than  previously  recorded  and  Twigmoor  although  very  dry,  had 
prolific  colonies.  Also  recorded  here  was  Carex  curta. 

Similarly  Apera  spica-venti  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  SE70.  Mrs 
Betty  Watkinson  also  rerecorded  the  rarer  Apera  interrupta  in 
greater  quantity  in  its  old  locality  at  Cleethorpes  and  it  has 
occurred  as  a  casual  again  in  1992  in  set  aside  on  the  Wolds 
(RN).  Bupleurum  tenuissimum  proved  difficult.  Mr  F  Lammiman 
and  Mr  P  Kirby  found  a  new  site  at  Fishtoft  Cut  End  nr  Boston 
whilst  the  Humberbank  colonies  seem  to  have  disappeared 
questionably  due  to  a  lowering  of  the  grazing  regime.  Rumex 
maritimus  -golden  dock,  is  more  plentiful  than  had  been 
previously  thought  and  growing  sometimes  with  Rumex  palustris  - 
marsh  dock.  Miss  J  Knibb  and  Ms  R  Nickerson  found  it  at  Trent 
Port  (SK88)  together  with  a  new  record  for  Butomus  umbellatus  - 
flowering  rush  (which  was  flourishing).  Mrs  Pennell  aTso 
recorded  the  dock  from  the  Carr  Dyke  (TF06).  Orchis  morio  did 
well  in  1992.  Heath's  meadows  as  always,  produced  a  splendid 
population.  Populations  also  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
Waddington  Pasture  (Tim  Smith  )  Little  Scrubbs  meadow  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Axholme  site  for  Orchis  ustulata  burnt  tip  orchid, 
the  best  ever  count  for  the  latter  species.  Orchids  on  the 
whole  did  very  well.  Mr  Eric  Simms  reported  both  bee  and  wasp 
orchid  from  his  reserve,  but  unfortunately  the  birds  nest 
orchid  -a  saprophytic  rarity  in  Lincolnshire  was  dug  up  in  one 
of  the  few  Lincolnshire  sites  -  and  that  a  Trust  Reserve!  It 
poses  a  question  as  to  whether  indeed  such  locations  should  be 
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published.  This  is  offset  perhaps  by  the  pleasure  that  many 
people  felt  in  the  adjoining  FC  reserve  where  thousands  of 
common  spotted  orchids  were  unmolested  on  a  main  public  nature 
trai 1 . 

In  so  far  as  the  scarce  plant  species  (see  list  in  the  last 
Transactions)  are  concerned,  may  I  please  thank  all  recorders 
for  their  contribution  to  this  BSBI  survey.  (See  list  of 
recorders  in  the  last  Transactions).  There  are  not  many 
recorders  in  the  Holbeach  area,  so  may  I  particularly  thank  Mrs 
K  Heath,  Mr  Tub  Davey,  Mr  and  Mrs  James  Stobart,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Faulkner  and  Mrs  Lesley  Hebdon  for  their  comprehensive  lists 
and  also  Mr  Kerry  Harrison  -  new  to  BSBI. 


New  square  records  and  many  updates  continue  to  come  in  and  we 
are  most  grateful.  Our  Lines  post-1980  Atlas  has  been  somewhat 
by-passed  by  the  Monitoring  Scheme  1987  and  the  Scarce  Plants 
Scheme  1991-92  but  we  are  still  trying  to  survey  all  squares. 
Any  records  are  of  value,  both  for  this  and  for  Data  Banks.  A 
few  of  the  less  common  species  records 
Humber 
Mr  P. 

Barrow 


are:-  Poa  compressa  - 
bank,  Verbena  officinalis  -  vervain,  Grimsby  dock  from 
Kirby,  Lepidium  ruderale  -  small  flowered  pepperwort, 
Haven  from  Miss  Zella  Harris,  Ranunculus  sardous  -  hairy 


buttercup,  TA21  from 
marigold,  SK96  from 
Pennell,  who  has  also  sent  in  detailed 
updating  superbly.  Calystegia  soldanella 
both  TF39  and  TF40  Donna  Nook  ,  K  Wilson. 
montanus  -  bitter  vetch,  Milium  effusum 


Mr  F  Lammiman,  Chrysanthemum  segetum  -corn 
an  area  alien  to  this  species  from  Mrs  V 


Melica  uniflora  -  wood 
Skellingthorpe  Wood  SK97. 


lists  for  5  squares 
-  sea  bindweed  from 
Updates  for  Lathyrus 

_  -  wood  millet  grass, 

melick  from  Mr  Tim  Harvey  from 


Of  particular  note  Mr  Neil  Vernon  stimulated  a  search  for  both 
Oenanthe  crocata  and  Angelica  archangelica.  Having  found  both 
these  rare  species  in  some  quantity  at  Walkerith,  nr 

Gainsborough,  subsequent  surveys  by  Mr  Vernon,  Mr  W  G  Earnshaw, 
Mrs  K  Billmore  and  IW  resulted  in  numerous  records  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Trent  and  by  Mrs  Billmore  along  the  west  bank. 
These  are  rare  species  in  Lincolnshire,  the  former  having 
previously  been  noted  at  Whitton  Bog  only.  The  survey  also 
showed  up  increased  stands  of  seaside  thistle  Carduus 
tenuif lorus  and  wormwood  Artemesia  absinthium 
has  also  recorded  sites  for  all  scarce  plants 


Mrs  V  Wilkinson 
in  her  area. 


Azolla  filiculoides  was  another  plant  this  year  recorded  in 
many  drains  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  near  Saltfleetby  - 
clogging  drains,  many  of  which  have  now  been  cleared.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Binding  have  also  recorded  Azolla  from  Washingborough  -  a 
new  square  record. 


A  personal  record  Molinia  caerulea  from  Little  Scrubbs  meadow 
was  most  pleasing  as  this  species  is  scarce  in  TF17.  Mr  Peter 
Cawdell  -warden  of  this  Trust  Reserve  has  subsequently  recorded 
the  purple  moorgrass  from  seven  areas  in  the  meadow.  In  the 
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Monitoring 
in  TF1 7 ! 


Scheme  Survey  of  1987  it  was  difficult 


to  find 

any 

recorded 

12 

Ridgeway 

in 

site  was 

on 

material 

a  t 

Re  arable  weeds  Mrs  Joyce  Rees  of  Scunthorpe  has 
plants  of  Agrostemma  githago  -  corn  cockle  from  the 
Scunthorpe.  This  is  most  probably  native  as  the 
spoil  from  a  pipeline,  unlike  that  of  the  planted 
Skellingthorpe .  Miss  Christine  Cheffins  recorded  up  to  200 
plants  of  Ranunculus  arvensis  -  corn  buttercup  at  her  home  farm 
at  Grimoldby  ( TF33 ) .  On  a”  later  visit  to  see  this  nearly 
extinct  plant  in  Great  Britain  Euphorbia  exigua  -  dwarf  spurge 
was  found  in  the  same  locality  ( IW) .  Mrs  Claire  Harrison 
recorded  one  plant  of  the  similarly  early  extinct  shepherds 
needle  -  Scandix  pecten-vener is  at  her  farm  at  Baumber 
together  with  other  scarce  arable  weeds  namely:  -  Kickxia 
spuria  and  K . elatine  -  the  two  fluellens,  Lithospermum  arvense 
-  field  gromwell  and  Valerianella  dentata  -  valerian.  She  has 
also  recorded  the  orange  bugloss  Amsinckia  lycopsoides  and  the 
small  flowered  catchfly  Silene  gallica  at  Mr  John  Chat tertons 
farm  at  Low  Toynton. 

Cochlearia  danica  -  Danish  scurvygrass  continues  to  spread 
along  the  roadsides  of  the  A1  and  A46  but  so  far  Puccinellia 
another  salt 


rupestr is 

verges . 


lover  has  not  been  recorded  on  the 


New  recorders  this  year  have  made  a  very  significant 
contribution.  Mr  Kerry  Harrison  from  Bourne,  Mr  Neil  Timms,  a 
fern  expert  who  has  made  new  records  and  updates  from  Laughton 
(SK89),  Walesby,  Tealby  and  Normanby  Dales  (TF19);  Mrs  Margaret 
Hill  -a  County  Record  of  Allium  carinatum  -  keeled  garlic  - 
albeit  an  escape  from  Skellingthorpe  -  but  it  has  become 
naturalised  there.  Mr  Richard  Bailey  from  Penny  Hill , Holbeach 
has  recorded  Amaranthus  hybridus  -  green  amaranth  -  a 
difficult,  critical  identification  and  Echinochloa  crus-galli 
cockspur  -  as  aliens  from  his  nursery  and  also  new  square 
records  of  corn  marigold  and  bur  marigold  which  must  have  come 
in  with  his  composting  material.  Green  amaranth  has  also 
occured  in  Lincoln  City(IW)  as  a  casual  this  year. 

We  also  benefit  from  visitors  to  the  County.  Dr  Trevor  Taylor 
went  to  see  Equisetum  ramosissimum  in  its  Boston  site,  thus 
updating  for  us  and  has  reported  a  thriving  population  and  Mr 
Alec  Bull  on  his  visit  to  Bourne  Wood  has  recorded  four  new  and 
six  updates  for  critical  species  of  brambles!  He  has  also 
found  a  new  one  of  which  we  might  hear  more  later. 

Finally  BSBI  are  proposing  to  launch  a  new  Plant  Atlas  for 
Great  Britain  1994  to  be  published  in  the  year  2000.  In 
Lincolnshire  however  we  are  still  beavering  away  at  our  post 
1980  square  records  and  my  thanks  to  all  who  help.  Mr  Paul 
Kirby  has  helped  so  much  this  year  and  Mr  Peet  who  as  always 
has  kept  the  books  straight  including  the  square  data  reports. 
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BANKS,  BANKS  I  AS  AND  BOTANY 
by  Irene  Weston  BSc 

13th  February  1993  sees  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
that  notable  Georgian  -  botanist,  naturalist,  agriculturalist, 
explorer,  savant  -  a  man  of  many  parts,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (1743 
-  1820)  In  many  places  events  are  being  held  this  year  to 
commemorate  this  "Son  of  Lincolnshire  -  Father  of  Australia" 
In  Lincoln,  the  13th  was  celebrated  with  a  small  birthday  party 
and  press  release  from  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Conservatory.  A 
display  of  photographs  of  plants  of  the  Genus  Banksia  by  Mr 
Peter  J  Wilson  was  set  up  and  notices  of  lectures  planned 
within  the  County  were  circulated  including  the  weekend 
symposium  on  Banks  at  Horncastle  by  Mr  D  N  Robinson  who  will 
later  give  the  LNU  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Memorial  lecture  at  Lincoln 
in  November  1993  . 

Perhaps  the  Lincolnshire  Connection  is  not  as  widely 
appreciated  as  that  with  the  Royal  Society  and  Kew,  or 
Australia  even,  whose  populace  might  well  have  been  called 
’Banksians’  after  the  landing  of  the  Endeavour  at  Botany  Bay  in 
1770  -  Joseph  Banks  was  interested  in  Botany  from  a  very  early 
age.  He  botanised  from  Revesby  in  Lincolnshire  -  using  his 
mother’s  Gerard’s  Herbal.  In  this  he  must  have  seen  the 
Lincolnshire  records  and  then  explored  the  East  Fen, 
Tattershall  and  Holbeach.  The  John  Gerarde  of  1579  mentions 
deadly  nightshade  Atropa  belladonna  at  Holbeach,  the  Thos. 
Johnson  1663  edition  of  Gerarde  had  the  first  British  record  of 
marsh  gentian  Gentiana  pneumonanthe  He  must  have  started  his 
herbarium  collection  then  -  a  basis  for  his  collecting  habit  of 
later  life.  It  is  known  that  he  followed  the  John  Ra}/- 
itineraries  to  Wales  and  the  West  Country  with  Dr  John 
Lightfoot  and  made  expeditions  to  Scotland.  His  journeys  into 
the  Fenland  to  the  cranberry  grounds  have  been  recorded  both  in 
Arthur  Young  and  in  our  own  Transactions. 

Unfortunately  his  records  from  Lincolnshire  were  dispersed,  but 
he  was  to  become  probably  Lincolnsire ’ s  most  famous  botanist  - 
both  by  virtue  of  his  own  botanising  over  the  years  and  by  the 
instigation  of  great  plant  hunting  projects  in  his  capacity  of 
"unofficial  director"  at  Kew  ,  a  distinguished  appointment 
given  to  him  by  George  III.  Indeed  the  great  Linnaeus 
addressed  him  as  "vir  sine  pare"  -  a  man  without  equal.  As 
Linnaeus  (1707  -  1778)  was  indeed  the  most  famous  contemporary 
botanist  ,  though  older  than  Banks,  it  was  perhaps  the  finest 
compliment  Banks  could  be  paid. His  ambition  was  to  become 
conversant  with  the  "plants  of  the  world"  and  his  greatest 
passion ,' bo tany ' ,  dominated  his  life.  Charles  Lyte  in  "the 
Plant  Hunters"  writes  "He  set  a  style  of  plant  hunting  which 
kept  British  Collectors  in  the  forefront  of  botanical  discovery 
for  many  years". 
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He  was  influenced  in  plant  collecting  by  Phillip  Miller  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  when  'the  banks'  family  lived  at 
Chelsea.  Later,  after  a  voyage  in  the  Sir  Lawrence  to  Iceland, 


he  presented  a  ballast  load  of 
which  was  the  basis  for  Europe's 
W  Stearn.  now  at  Kew,  described 
after  Captain  Cooke's  voyage  of 


Icelandic  lava  to  the  garden 
first  rock  garden.  Professor 
the  collections  brought  back 
the  Endeavour  1768  -  1771  to 


the  Southern  Ocean,  as  surpassing  "any  hitherto  brought  into 
Europe".  Joseph  Banks  went  as  a  chief  scientific  officer, 
financing  the  natural  history  project  himself  and,  together 
with  Dr  Daniel  Solander,  botanist  and  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  and 
Sydney  Parkinson,  botanical  artist,  brought  back  collections  of 
herbarium  specimens  and  water  colours  which  were  later  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  copper  engravings  commissioned  by 
Banks  to  be  printed  as  records  of  the  voyage.  These  were 
eventually  printed  in  the  1980's  some  200  years  later  as 
the"Banks  Florilegium"  -  a  monumental  work  with  100  copies  of 
the  entire  set  of  738  original  florilegium  copper  plate  prints 
in  colour. 


The  botanical  impact  of  the  expedition  was  enormous.  Some  1400 
new  species  and  110  new  genera  were  determined  and  described. 
They  included  plants  from  Madeira,  Rio,  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
Tahiti,  New  Zealand  and  eventually  Eastern  Australia  -  "  the 
new  Continent".  Solander's  descriptions  and  Parkinsons 
drawings  and  paintings  -  the  latter  to  be  completed  by  other 
artists  later,  included  species  of  the  genus  Banksia,  later 
named  as  a  genus  in  honour  of  Banks  by  Carl  von  Linne  -  son  of 
Linnaeus . 

It  was  the  senior  Linnaeus  who  was  so  impressed  with  the 
collections  that  he  proposed  that  the  land  from  which  they  came 
should  be  called  'Banksia'.  Captain  Cook  was  so  impressed  with 
"the  great  number  of  plants  which  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander 
found"  that  he  changed  the  name  of  the  bay  in  which  Endeavour 
landed  to  "Botany  Bay". 

The  type  specimen  Banksia  serrata  L.f.  found  in  Botany  Bay  in 
April  1770  was  the  second  of  a  number  of  Banksias  found  on  the 
expedition.  The  Sydney  Parkinson  drawing  of  this  has  been  used 
for  both  the  Cook  Bicentary  and  the  Australian  bicentennary 
issues  of  postage  stamp.  Other  species  found  on  the  expedition 
in  1770  and  also  later  named  were  B.ericifolia  L.f.  Heath¬ 
leaved  banksia,  B . integr if olia  L.  f.  Coast  banksia, 
B  .  rober . Cav .  and  B . dentata  found  later  in  July  from  Queensland 
and  the  only  Banksia  not  restricted  to  Australia,  being  found 
in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  some  islands.  Other  species  were  found 
by  later  collectors.  This  genus  -  sometimes  referred  to  as 
honeysuckles  because  of  their  rich  nectar  supply,  contains  75 
recognised  species,  13  varieties,  1  subspecies  and  4 
registered  cultivars.  These  were  the  first  of  the  Australian 
members  of  the  family  Proteaceae  to  be  found  -  a  large  and 
probably  the  most  important  southern  hemisphere  family  of 
flowering  plants. 
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The  Lincoln  shire  Naturalists'  Union  as  well  as  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Kew,  should  be  in 
the  foreground  in  remembering  this  great  man  in  1993,  both  as  a 
foremost  Lincolnshire  botanist  and  as  a  plant  collector.  Others 
who  collected  for  him  and  came  under  his  influence  should  be 
remembered  too.  One  wealthy  friend,  James  Edward  Smith, 
purchased  the  Linnaean  collections  acting  on  advice  from  Banks, 
and  so  the  whole  of  the  Linnaean  collections,  books  and 
correspondence  came  to  London,  where  eventually  the  Linnaean 
Society  was  formed.  A  great  loss  to  Sweden  but  the  collections 
then  became  available  in  a  cosmopotian  and  scientific  centre 
and  were  of  untold  importance  to  Linnaeus'  international 
reputation . 

Two  portraits  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  are  in  Lincolnshire  -  one  in 
the  Usher  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln  (Benjamin  West)  and  one  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum  at  Boston  (Thomas  Phillips) 

In  February  1994  the  collection  of  paintings  of  the  Genus 
Banksia  by  Celia  Rosser  -  an  impressive  Australian  botanical 
artist,  will  be  on  view,  at  the  Usher  Gallery,  Lincoln, 
following  their  exhibitions  at  Kew  and  in  Edinburgh. 


Banksia  grandis  photographed  by  Peter  Wilson  in  Porungorup 
Australia  by  Peter  Wilson.  (Banksia  solandri  on  the  front 
cover  was  photographed  by  Peter  Wilson  in  the  Stirling  Range, 
Western  Australia,  to  which  it  is  restricted.  Its  specific 
name  commemorates  Daniel  Solander,  the  Swedish  botanist  who 
accompanied  Joseph  Banks  on  Cook's  first  voyage.) 
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BRYOLOGY 
M  R  D  Seaward 

The  following  records,  additional  to  Seaward's  A  Bryophyte 
Check-list  for  Lincolnshire  (2nd  ed.,  1983,  University  of 
Bradford ) ,  have  been  contributed  by  F  Lammiman  and  T  Smith. 

Mosses 

Aloina  aloides  ( Schultz )Kindb .  +  10 
Barbula  cylindr ica ( Tayl . ) Schimp .  +  2 
B . horns chuchiana  Schultz  +  11 
B.trifaria(Hedw. )Mitt.  +  9 

B .  vinealis  Brid.  +  4,10,11 

Bartramia  pomiformis  Hedw.  +  8  (first  record  for  Lincolnshire 

since  1904) 

Campylopus  flexuosus  (Hedw.)Brid.  +  3 

C .  introf lexus ( Hedw ."jBrid .  +  2,  3,  6,  8 
Cirriphyllum  piliferum(Hedw. )Grout  +  11 

Dichodontium  pellucidum(Hedw. )Schimp.  +  10  (New  England 

Valley,  near  Somersby  T. Smith;  new  county  record) 
Grimmia  trichophylla  Grev.  +  10  (first  record  for  Lincolnshire 

since  1913) 

Isopterygium  elegans(Brid. )Lindb.  +  15 
Mnium  punctatum  Hedw.  +  6 
Pleuridium  acuminatum  Lindb.  +  10 

Rhyncostegiella  t enel la ( Dicks . )Limpr .  +  ll(first  records  for 

VC  54  since  1879) 

Rhyncos tegium  murale(Hedw. )Br.Eur.  +  11 

Hepatics 

Calypogeia  arguta  Mont.  &  Nees  +  4 
C . fissa(L. )Raddi  +  4 

Cephaloziella  divar icata ( Sm . )Schiffn  +  7,8 
Leiocolea  turbina ta ( Raddi ) Buch  +  10 
Metzgeria  fruticulosa( Dicks . )Evans  +  10 

F  Lammiman,  T  Smith  and  the  author  have  also  been  active  over 
the  past  year  in  the  accumulation  of  10  km  x  10  km  grid 
records;  these  have  been  incorporated  into  cartographical 
interpretations  (Figures  1  &  2)  to  show  the  number  of  post-1930 
records  per  square  (cf.  Lines.  Nat.  Un.  Trans.  20:147,  1983). 
Table  1  provides  a  numerical  summary  of  hepatic  and  moss  taxa 
recorded  from  the  county:  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  only  two  taxa  have  been  added  over  the  past  three 
years,  32  taxa  have  been  rediscovered  in  that  short  time, 
mainly  due  to  the  sterling  work  of  F  Lammiman,  N  G  Hodgetts,  T 
Smith  and  M  J  Wiggington. 


ANALYSIS  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE  BRYOPHYTE  FLORA:  1989  AND  1992 
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LICHENOLOGY 
M  R  D  Seaward 

The  following  records,  additional  to  Seaward's  Lichen  Flora  of 
Lincolnshire  (1980,  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union ) ,  have  been 
recorded  by  the  author  over  the  past  year  on  several  visits  to 
the  county,  mainly  from  churchyards  in  the  Wolds.  Figures  3 
and  4  provide  cartographical  interpretations  of  the  current 
state  of  post-1960  10  km  x  10  km  grid  square  recording  in  the 
county . 

Bacidia  sabuletorum( Schreber)Lettau  +  6 
Collema  auriforme(With. )Coppins  &  Laundon  +  8 
Evernia  prunastri  (L.)Ach.  +  6 
Hypogymnia  tubulosa( Schaerer )Havaas  +  8 
Lecanora  intricata fAch . ) Ach .  +  3 
L. soralifera(Suza)Rasanen  +  8 
Lecidea  fuscoatra(L. )Ach.  +  6,  10 

L.monticola(Ach. ) Schaerer  +  6,  10  -  Old  Bolingbroke; 

M  R  D  Seaward;  new  vice-county  record 
Lecidella  scabra ( Taylor )Hertel  &  Leuckert  +  8 
Leproplaca  chrysodeta( Vainio  ex  Ras^nen)Laundon  +  8 
Leproloma  vouauxii(Hue)Laundon  +  3,  6,  8,  10 
Parmelia  caperata (L . ) Ach .  +  6 
P.glabratula(Lamy)Nyl .  +  6 

P . mougeot ii  Schaerer  ex  Dietr.  +  3  -  Cadney  churchyard; 

M  R  D  Seaward;  new  county  record 
Pertusaria  coccodes ( Ach . )Nyl .  +  8 

Placynthiella  icmalea ( Ach . )Coppins  &  P.  James  +  6,  10 
Scoliciosporum  umbr inum( Ach . )Arnold  +  10 
Toninia  aromatica(Turner  ex  Sm.)Massal.  +  8 
Trapelia  involuta (Taylor )Her tel  +  6 
Verrucaria  baldensis  Massal.  +  8 
V. glaucina  Ach.  +  8 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr  F  Lammiman  and  Mr  T  Smith  for 
providing  me  with  their  detailed  field  records  and  to  Mr  S 
Davidson  for  the  preparation  of  the  computer-derived  maps. 
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The  moss  Dichodontium  pellucidum(Hedv)Schimp .  new  to  Lines 


A  small  acrocarpous  moss  collected  from  the  top  of  a  rotting 
boulder  of  Spilsby  Sandstone  in  New  England  Valley  between 
Tetford  and  Somersby,  North  Lines  on  4  October  1992  by  the 
author  was  identified  as  Dichodontium  pellucidum.  This 
identification  was  confirmed  soon  afterwards  by  Nick  Hodgetts 
(Lower  Plant  Specialist  with  the  Joint  Nature  Conservation 
Committee)  and  Tom  Blockeel  (Moss  Recorder  for  the  British 


Bryological  Society). 
Conocephalum  conicum, 

serpens ,  Mnium  hornum 
boulder  at  an  altitude 
deeply  incised  valley, 


It  grows  with  Rhizomium  punctatum, 
Brachy thecium  rutabulum,  Amblys  tegium 
and  Euhryncium  praelongum  on  top  of  the 
of  50m,  set  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  but 
shaded  by  sycamore  dominated  woodland. 


This  is  the  first  Lincolnshire  record  for  a  species  commonly 
encountered  in  Scotland,  Wales,  Northern  England,  the  South- 
West  and  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  with  only  occasional 
records  in  the  Midlands.  The  nearest  post-1950  records  are 
from  Derbyshire  and  South  Yorkshire,  50  miles  distant.  The 
Lincolnshire  plants'  habitat  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Weald  - 
wet  boulders  in  streams  -  but  the  species  is  known  from  a  wide 
variety  of  habitats,  including  damp  soil  by  rivers  and  streams, 
gravel  in  similar  situations,  wet  sand,  both  on  the  coast  in 
dune  slacks  and  besides  hill-streams,  and  even  on  wet 
brickwork.  No  capsules  were  present  on  the  plants  seen  in  New 
England  Valley,  although  gemmae  occurred  on  the  leaf  bases. 
This  species  is  well  outside  its  previously  known  British 
distribution  and  it  represents  an  important  addition  to  the 
Lincolnshire  bryophyte  flora. 

Tim  Smith 
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BRYOPHYTES  OF  SOME  LINCOLNSHIRE  ANTHILLS 
T.  Smith  and  M.  Bailey 


Anthills  are  the  result  of  the  mound  building  activities  of, 
principally,  the  yellow  meadow  ant  Lasius  flavus.  These 
structures  have  long  been  recognised  as  supporting  a  flora 
distinct  from  that  of  the  surrounding  grassland,  a  feature 
which  holds  true  for  both  higher  plants  (1  &  2)  and  lower 

plants  (3  &  4).  The  causes  of  these  floristic  differences 

include  the  more  freely  draining  and  structurally  finer  soil  of 
the  anthill  compared  to  its  surroundings.  In  addition, 
anthills  are  prone  to  disturbance  by  rabbits,  often  receive 
preferential  grazing  and  are  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  in 
temperature  than  their  surroundings,  especially  on  their 
southern  faces  (1  &  5).  Anthills  have  been  cited  (6)  as 

evidence  that  the  grasslands  in  which  they  occur  are  likely  to 
be  of  considerable  antiquity  and  hence  potentially  of 
conservation  interest. 


With  the  above  in  mind,  when  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
number  of  particularly  fine  anthills  in  a  pasture  at  East  Keal 
(TF36),  the  opportunity  to  undertake  a  survey  of  their 
bryophytes  was  gratefully  seized.  The  discovery  of  these 
anthills  was  made  fortuitously  on  account  of  their  location  on 
soil  derived  from  Spilsby  Sandstone  -  an  acid  substrate  - 
because  it  enabled  a  comparison  with  bryophytes  from  anthills 
on  the  LTNC  reserve  at  Kirby-la-Thorpe  (TF04),  whose  soil  is  a 
lime-rich  loam.  The  surveys  of  both  were  undertaken  in  January 
and  February  1993. 

This  short  account  lists,  in  systematic  order,  the  bryophytes 
recorded  from  the  two  sites'  anthills,  together  with  notes  on 
their  ecology,  and  their  distribution  and  abundance  both  in 
Lincolnshire  (7  &  8)  and  nationally  (8  &9)  N.B.  "Common  " 
refers  to  both  national  and  county  . 

EAST  KEAL  ANTHILLS 

Pleuridium  subulatum  A  colonizer  of  open  soil  in  fields,  waste 
places  and  woods  and  with  a  preference  for  mildly  acid 
conditions.  Widespread  and  generally  common  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  much  less  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Very  rare 
in  Lincolnshire,  with  the  present  record  being  the  first  since 
1920  (Seaward,  in  litt).  These  anthills  are  only  one  of  three 
known  extant  sites  for  this  species  in  the  county,  although  it 
has  previously  been  recorded  from  five  Natural  History 
Divisions . 

Ceratodon  purpureus  A  very  common  pioneer  species  of  base-poor 
open  and  disturbed  ground.  The  dominant  moss  on  several  of  the 
anthills . 

Pottia  intermedia  A  coloniser  of  open,  disturbed  soil  and 
found  on  both  acid  and  lime-rich  substrates.  Widespread  and 
common  at  least  in  most  of  England  north  to  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  but  less  common,  although  probably  under-recorded  in 
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are  a  well  documented  habitat  of  this 
related  P.  truncata  and  P.  lanceolata 

HO) 


hybrid  derivative  (10)  were  also  found 
though  common  nationally  is  pparently 
where,  however,  there  may  be  an 


Lincolnshire.  Anthills 
species.  The  closely 
from  which  it  may  be  a 
at  the  site.  P . truncata  , 
less  abundant  in  Lincolnshire, 
element  of  under-recording. 

Phascum  cuspidatum  var.  cuspidatum  A  small  plant  of  open 
disturbed  soil,  be  it  mildly  acid  or  lime-rich.  Common  and 
widespread  in  Lincolnshire  and  lowland  Britain  as  a  whole. 
Anthills  are  a  well  documented  habitat  of  this  species. 

Barbula  cylindrica  A  widespread  moss,  found  in  a  variety  of 
open  or  shaded  habitats.  Common. 

Bryum  argenteum  A  very  common  plant.  Usually  found  in  man¬ 
made  habitats  and  said  to  be  rare  in  more  natural  situations 
(10).  This  species  is  thought  to  occur  chiefly  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  nutrients,  particularly  nitrogen.  It  occurs  on 
the  level  tops  of  some  of  these  anthills  where  the  soil  has 
been  enriched  by  rabbits  and  perching  birds. 

Bryum  rubens  a  plant  of  open  disturbed,  slightly  acid  to  very 
lime-rich  soil,  in  a  variety  of  situations;  for  example,  as  a 
member  of  the  bryophyte  flora  of  sandy  fallow  fields;  also  seen 
colonising  the  otherwise  bare  soil  of  the  root-plate  of  a 
fallen  woodland  tree.  A  common  and  widespread  species  both  in 
Lincolnshire  and  nationally.  This  species  is  a  member  of  the 
Bryum  ery throcarpum  complex,  a  group  of  species  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  rhizoidal  gemmae  (means  of  vegetative 
reproduction)  which  in  Bryum  rubens  are  bright  crimson,  hence 
known  as  'scarlet  balls'. 

Plagiomnium  rostratum  A  common  plant  which  was  recorded  only 
sparingly  from  the  sheltered  north-facing  side  of  some 
anthills.  Typically,  this  species  occurs  in  moist  shaded 
habitats  such  as  woodland,  long  grassland,  stream  sides,  on 
rocks  and  in  marshes  and  fens. 

Brachythecium  albicans  A  plant 
found  equally  on  the  coast  as 
here  recorded  from  the  top  of 
common  in  suitable  habitats, 
species  was  recorded  from  some 
occupied  due  to  the  flora  undergoing 
response  to  the  cessation  of  the  ants'  activities.  A  very 
common,  virtually  ubiquitous  species,  and  found  in  both  short 
or  long  stable  grasslands,  in  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  other 
habitats . 

Pseudoscleropodium  purum  A  plant  of  open  or  lightly  shaded 
grassy  places  and  recorded  only  once  from  the  base  of  an 
anthill  on  its  sheltered  northern  side,  amongst  long  grass. 
Common . 

Eurhyncium  praelongum  A  virtually  ubiquitous  species,  very 
common  in  open  and  shaded  locations,  including  woodlands  and 
grasslands.  Recorded  only  sparingly  on  sheltered  northern 
sides  of  some  anthills. 

Rhy tidiadelphus  squarrosus  In  open  or  lightly  shaded  grassy 
places  and  recorded,  only  once,  from  the  base  of  an  anthill  on 
its  sheltered  northern  side,  amongst  long  grass.  Common. 


of  sandy  non-calcareous  ground, 
inland  on  sand  and  gravel,  and 
some  anthills.  Widespread  and 
Brachythecium  rutabulum  This 
anthills  which  appeared  little 
successional  change  in 
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KIRKBY-LA-THORPE  ANTHILLS 


Pottia  lanceolata 


_  A  coloniser  of 

anthills  being  a  well 
common  at  least  in 
Lancashire,  and 


soil,  with 
Widespread  and 
Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire . 

P.  intermedia  and  Phascum  cuspidatum 


open  disturbed  lime-rich 
documented  habitat  (11). 
most  of  England  north  to 
reasonably  common  in 

var.  cuspidatum:  see  above 


Barbula  convoluta  var.  convoluta  a  coloniser  of  open  disturbed 
neutral  to  lime-rich  soil.  Common  and  widespread. 

Barbula  unguiculata  As  previous  species. 

Weissia  controversa  var.  controversa  A  plant  of  open, 

subject  to 


not 


light , 
undue 


for  example, 
sand  dunes, 


acid  to  lime-rich  soil  which  is 
disturbance.  Widespread  and  common. 

Bryum  capillare  A  plant  of  open  situations, 
occurring  on  rocks,  wall  tops,  roof  tiles, 
grassland  and  heaths.  Very  common  and  widespread. 

Bryum  rubens :  see  above 

Plagiomnium  undulatum  A  common  plant  which  was  recorded  only 
sparingly  from  the  sheltered  north-facing  side  of  an  anthill, 
amongst  long  grass  towards  its  base.  Typically,  this  species 
occurs  in  moist,  shaded  or  open  habitats  such  as  woodland, 
marsh  and  long  grassland. 

Plagiomnium  rostratum,  Brachy thecium  albicans,  Brachythecium 
rutabulum ,  Eurhyncium  praelongum:  see  above 


DISCUSSION 


At  each  site  ,  the  bryophyte  flora  of  the  anthills  can  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  two  broad  groups: 

*  those  species  characteristic  of  open  disturbed  ground; 

*  those  species  characteristic  of  a  stable  environment. 

Within  the  former  group  a  further  sub-division  can  be  discerned 

*  those  species  which  are  indifferent  to  the  soil  reaction 

*  those  species  with  a  requirement  for  particular  pH  ranges. 


Species  characteristic  of  open  ground  and  indifferent  to  the 
soil  reaction  are  present  at  both  East  Keal  and  Kirkby-la- 
Thorpe :  Pottia  intermedia,  Phascum  cuspidatum  and  Bryum  rubens. 
Species  requiring  acidic  open  conditions  were  only  found  at 
East  Keal:  Pleuridium  subulatum,  Ceratodon  purpureus  and  Pottia 
truncata ,  with  those  requiring  lime-rich  open  conditions  found 
only  at  Kirkby-la-Thorpe :  Pottia  lanceolata,  Barbula  convoluta 
and  Barbula  unguiculata. 


Some  of  the  species  characteristic  of  a  stable  environment  and 
tolerant  of  a  range  of  soil  reactions  were  found  at  each  site; 
Plagiomnium  rostratum,  Brachythecium  rutabulum  and  Eurhynchium 
praelongum .  Other  species  characteristic  of  a  stable 
environment  and  also  indifferent  to  a  range  of  soil  reactions 
(Plagiomnium  undulatum  Rhytidiadelphus _ squarrosus  and 
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Pseudoscleropodium  purum)  are  not  present  at  each  site, 
probably  on  account  of  chance  colonisation  factors  .  The 
presence  of  Brachythecium  albicans  at  each  site  is  of  interest; 
it  is  certainly  in  a  characteristic  habitat  at  East  Keal 
whereas  its  presence  at  Kirkby-la-Thorpe  indicates  some  local 
leaching  of  the  soil  to  produce  a  suitable  lime-free  substrate. 

The  ecological  principles  of  the  influence  of  aspect,  shelter 
and  moisture  upon  plant  distribution  are  demonstrated  by  the 
restriction  of  the  two  Plagiomnium  species  to  the  northern  side 
of  the  anthills  at  each  site.  These  plants,  with  their  large 
delicate  leaves,  would  suffer  excessive  desiccation  if  exposed 
to  the  full  sun. 


The  greatest  difference  in  the  bryophyte  flora  of  the  anthills 
be  tween  the  two  sites  appears  to  arise  through  the  species 
characteristic  of  disturbed  conditions.  Once  the  anthills 
become  unoccupied  or  are  no  longer  disturbed  by  rabbits, 
successional  effects  will  act  to  shift  dominance  towardsthe 
larger  species  characteristic  of  a  stable  environment  and  which 
are  also  indifferent  to  soil 
composition  of  the  floras  will 
between  the  sites,  highlighted  by 


reaction.  Therefore  the 
become  similar,  differences 
the  smaller  ruderal  species, 


will  be  lost  and  the  overall  ecological  interest  diminished. 
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MYCOLOGY  REPORT  1992 
H  J  HOUGHTON 

Weather  conditions  in  1992  were  in  the  main  ideal  for  large 
numbers  of  fruiting  bodies  and  species.  There  was  intermittent 
rain  throughout  the  year,  and  substrates  were  kept  moist  (often 
wet!)  and  warm,  and  fungi  appeared  in  abundance.  However, 
frosts  appeared  in  the  mornings  in  mid-October  and  cut  off  all 
but  the  hardiest  specimens.  In  fact,  following  the  annual 
foray  on  17  October  there  was  frost  in  the  morning  for  eleven 
mornings  in  succession. 

The  annual  Foray  this  year  was  held  in  the  northern  end  of 
Laughton  Forest  in  SE80  by  kind  permission  of  the  Forestry 
Commission.  The  writer  has  personally  paid  many  visits  to  the 
area  over  the  years  and  the  Union  has  held  general  meetings 
there.  This  year  was  however  a  "first"  for  the  annual  Foray  of 
the  Union,  and  conditions  were  excellent.  We  recorded  a  total 


of  124  species,  made  up 

as 

follows : - 

-  No. 

of  records  new 

to 

Grid  Square  SE80 

19 

-  No. 

of  records  new 

to 

Laughton  Forest 

but 

already  recorded 

in  SE80 

4 

-  No.  of  records  already  recorded  in  the  Wood  101 

These  figures  of  course  reflect  the  amount  of  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  area  previously.  It  is  good  to  find  that  so 
many  species  are  still  appearing  in  the  wood. 

During  the  morning  before  the  Foray  itself  Mrs  J  Ostler  and  the 
writer  visited  an  adjacent  part  of  Laughton  Forest  known  as 
Roses  Plantation.  This  gave  a  further  30  finds,  20  of  which 
were  new  to  the  Plantation  but  not  to  SE80. 

To  quote  a  few  of  the  interesting  fungi  found  during  the  Foray: 
we  recorded  specimens  of  six  species  from  the 
Collybia /Tephrocybe  complex  together  with  8  from  Clitocybe  . 
One  specimen  was  found  of  the  spectacular  Cor tinarius 
semi sanguineus  with  its  purple  red  spores,  under  mature  Pinus , 
and  both  the  white  Helvella  crispa  and  its  relative  the  bluish- 
black  Helvella  lacunosa  were  found  under  Fagus .  Strangely  very 
few  black-spored  species  were  recorded,  but  the  remainder  was 
made  up  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  fungi. 

As  concerns  other  meetings  of  the  Union,  three  woods,  namely 
Sapperton  North  and  South  and  Pickworth  Woods  were  visited  on 
27  June  when  conditions  were  again  excellent.  Specimens  were 
identified  from  some  43  species,  24  being  new  to  TF03  and  one 
myxomycete  being  new  for  the  County.  All  the  rest  were  new  for 
the  sites  concerned.  (See  list  of  new  County  records  below). 
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Lepiota  rhacodes , ( the  Shaggy 
Peziza  cere a  ( the  latter  on 
Junghuhnia  nitida  was  found  on 

Mr  K  Rowland  was  good  enough 
meetings  at  Twyford  Forest  in 
in  SK96  on  18  July  since  I  was 
specimens  from  20  species  from 


Parasol)  was  present,  as  was 
rotten  straw)  and  the  Polypore 
dead  sticks. 

to  let  me  have  lists  for  the 
SK91  on  10  May  and  at  Swanholme 
unable  to  attend.  He  identified 
each  site,  which  gave: 


10  new  grid  square  records  for  SK91  and  one  site  record 
at  Twyford  Forest 


2  new  grid  square  records  for  SK96  and  4 
Swanholme 


site  records  at 


Both  places  have  been  visited  many 
finds  at  Twyford,  since  it  was  early 
George's  Mushroom  (Calocybe  gambosa) 
semi libra .  Mr  Rowland  also  found  the 
gracilis  and  the  small  "Earpick  Fungus 


times  in  the  past.  The 
in  the  year,  included  St 
and  the  morel  Mi trophora 
insect  parasite  Cordyceps 
"  Auriscalpium  vulgare. 


Numerous  other  sites  have  been  visited  during  the  year  by  Mr 
and  Mrs  J  Rowe,  Mr  K  Rowland,  Mrs  J  Ostler  and  the  writer,  and 
a  continued  flow  of  specimens  have  been  sent  in  by  sundry 
members  including  Mrs  I  Weston,  Mrs  J  Ostler  and  Messrs  M  B 
Houghton,  F  Lammiman,  J  Clark,  W  G  Hoff,  C  F  Smedley  and  others 
giving  a  further  crop  of  new  records. 

In  all,  during  the  year,  approximately  2000  specimens  were 
identified,  giving  new  records  as  follows: 


— 

No.  of  new  County  Records 

4 

- 

No.  of  new  lOKm  Sq  Records 

169 

- 

No.  of  new  site  records  only 

361 

A  number  of  interesting  or  rare 
the  year  as  follows:- 

finds 

were  J 

The 

find  of  the  year  was  by 

Mrs  A 

Delap 

of  the  Forestry 
Commission.  She  came  across  the  first  record  of  a  truffle 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  under  some  mature  pines,  in  the  shape  of 
Tuber  borchii.  It  was  white  and  about  2.5cm  long  by  1cm 
diameter.  This  specimen  was  kindly  identified  by  Dr  B  Spooner 
of  the  Kew  Herbarium. 


Mr  Rowland  found 
trunk  of  Ulmus 


specimens  of  _ 

in  Burton  Pits 
was  confirmed  by  Dr 
Lincolnshire.  On 
we  found  specimens 


Pluteus  semibulbosus  on  a 


identification 
new  record  for 
following  day 

Pluteus,  namely  P . umbrosus  which  was 
we  have  three  previous  records  in  the  County. 


_  rotten 

on  17  September.  Again 
B  Spooner,  since  it  was  a 
returning  to  the  site  the 
of  another  rather  rare 
new  for  SK97  and  of  which 
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In  October  Mrs  Ostler  came  across  a  field  of  sweetcorn  in 
Little  Bytham,  which  was  badly  smutted  by  Ustilago  zeae(the 
Maize  Smut).  This  was  another  first  for  Lincolnshire.  The 
grains  on  the  cobs  were  swollen  up  to  5  x  3cms  and  were  filled 
with  the  dark  brown  powder  of  the  spores.  It  appears  that  seed 
for  the  crop  had  been  imported  from  France,  and  assistance  was 
sought  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


The  remaining  new  county  record  was  found  amongst  rotten  straw 
during  the  general  meeting  in  Sapperton  North  Wood  on  27  June. 
The  myxomycete  mentioned  above  proved  to  be  the  rare  Didymum 
vaccinum  and  Dr  Bruce  Ing  of  Chester  College  kindly  confirmed 
the  diagnosis .  The  fruit  bodies  were  only  of  the  order  of  one 
millimetre  diameter  and  were  covered  with  a  cap  of  white  lime. 


Mrs  Weston  has  sent  in  her  usual  quota  of  interesting  rusts  and 
smuts,  including  the  uncommon  Uromyces  geranii  on  Geranium 
pyrenaicum ,  the  rare  Ustilago  bullata  on  Bromus  commutatus  (the 
last  specimen  on  record  of  this  species  was  dated  1906  from 
Dogdyke!)  and  the  common  Ustilago  violaceum  on  an  uncommon 
substrate,  namely  Myosoton  aquaticumi  (the  water  chickweed) 
among  others. 


Numerous  edible  fungi  have  been  present  during  the  year,  for 
example,  St  Georges  Mushroom  Calocybe  gambosa  was  plentiful  in 
several  locations  Lepiota  rhacodes  the  Shaggy  Parasol,  was 
found  several  times  during  the  spring,  and  large  groups  of  the 
large,  yellowish  Clitocybe  geotropa  appeared  in  early  October. 

Lastly  the  writer's  attention  was  drawn  by  a  farmer  to  some 
very  large  specimens  of  the  Giant  Puffball  Langermannia 

figantea  in  his  crewyard.  One  of  them  measured  475  cm  long  by 
25  cm  high  and  weighed  in  excess  of  lOKg.  In  all,  there  were 
some  24  specimens  in  the  crewyard  and  the  adjacent  field.  Some 
of  the  smaller  ones  were  found  to  be  excellent  eating! 

Thus,  although  we  were  unable  to  make  the  most  of  this  year's 
excellent  conditions,  over  500  new  records  of  various  sorts 
have  been  added  to  the  Lincolnshire  Record.  This  Record  is  at 
present  being  computerised,  which  will  make  it  much  more 
accessible,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  at  least  40,000  records 
to  key  in. 

Thanks  must  be  expressed  here  for  services  rendered.  Dr  B 
Spooner  has  identified  or  confirmed  several  new  records,  as  has 
Dr  B  Ing  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  them.  Thanks  are  due  to 
Mrs  I  Weston  for  help  in  identifying  the  "higher"  plant 
substrates.  Last  but  not  least,  thanks  are  due  to  members  and 
others  who  continue  to  send  in  specimens  for  identification, 
giving  us  many  new  records. 
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LEPIDOPTERA  REPORT  1992 


MOTHS 


Rex  Johnson  M  Ed 


In  the  report  for  1991  it  was  mentioned  that  around  two  thirds 
of  all  the  macro-moth  species  ever  seen  in  the  county  had  been 
noted  by  recorders  during  that  year.  Strangely,  almost  exactly 
the  same  percentage  in  numerical  terms  was  seen  in  1992  -  but 
while  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  species  in  common  for 
each  year,  there  were  also  significant  differences.  With  the 
two  yearly  lists  combined,  between  73  and  74  percent  of  all 
Lincolnshire  species  ever  recorded  have  been  seen  over  this 
recording  period.  This  strikes  me  as  being  a  staggeringly  good 
percentage,  since  the  global  figure  that  has  been  worked  with 
includes  odd  specimens  from  the  1800s  which  will  surely  never 
be  seen  again  in  the  county  (if  ever  they  were  in  the  first 
place!)  as  well  as  migrants  and  rare  singletons  which  cropped 
up  in  Lines  by  accident  or  deliberate  release. 

Sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  to  all  recorders:  Mr  &  Mrs 
A  Binding,  Mrs  C  Brant,  Ms  S  Bright,  Mr  D  Bromwich,  Mr  D  S 
Burrows,  Mr  A  Credland,  Mrs  B  Dawson,  Mr  J  H  Duddington,  Mrs  A 
Faulkner,  Miss  C  Godfrey,  Mr  R  Goy,  Mrs  G  Grantham,  Mr  &  Mrs  R 
Harvey,  Mr  C  Hawke,  Mr  W  Hoff,  Mr  J  Jaines,  Mr  A  Johnson,  Mr  & 
Mrs  R  Johnson,  Mr  R  Lorand,  Mr  A  Me  Govern,  Mr  A  Me  Gowan,  Mrs 
J  Ostler,  Mr  J  Petyt,Mr  C  Potts,  Mr  D  Ross,  Mr  K  Skelton,  Mr  M 
Speight,  Mrs  V  Wilkin,  Mr  K  Wilson,  Mr  G  Wright. 


The  most  substantial  records  came  from  lights  operated  at 
Gibraltar  Point  (C  Hawke  &  K  Wilson),  Dalby  area  (B  Dawson  &  W 
Hoff),  South  Cocker ington/Muckton  (J.  Jaines  &  G  Wright), 
Northcotes /Donna  Nook/Little  Scrubbs  (R  Lorand  &  M  Speight), 
Whisby  Nature  Park  (K  Skelton  &  D  Bromwich), 
Messingham/ Scunthorpe  area  (J  H  Duddington  &  R  Johnson),  Far 
Ings  Reserve  (  A  Me  Gowan  &  A  Credland),  though  all  records 
were  gratefully  received. 


It  is  appropriate  here  to  say  that  Joe  Duddington's  records 
will  be  sadly  missed  in  future.  When  putting  together  all 
above  records  on  a  check  sheet  for  recorders  it  was  interesting 
to  see  that  all  recorders  had  something  special  in  their  patch 
to  contribute,  and  that  Joe’s  major  contribution  was  in  his 
list  of  dayflying  moths,  or  those  small  geometers  which  can  be 
knocked  out  of  undergrowth  as  one  ambles  along  a  woodland  ride. 
Joe  had  an  eye  for  detail,  and  expertise  in  identification 
which  will  be  hard  to  replace.  As  indicated  above,  major 
recorders  have  been  given  a  tick  sheet  showing  all  species  seen 
in  Lines  in  1991  and  1992,  as  well  as  a  summary  sheet  showing 
the  status  of  Lines  species  up  to  the  end  of  the  1980s.  These 
sheets  have  been  sent  in  to  National  officers  -  for  example  Dr 
Paul  Waring  -  as  part  of  his  survey  of  endangered  macro-moth 
species . 
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The  following  lists  -  again 
recorded  species  -  are  chosen 
of  recording,  or  importance 
Each  is  as  usual  preceded 
"Butterflies  and  Larger  Moths 


lected  from  approximately  400 
grounds  of  rarity,  infrequency 
the  endangered  species  list, 
its  reference  number  in  the 
Lincolnshire  "  (1983) 


se 

on 

on 

by 

of 


MIGRANT  SPECIES  1992 


286  Swordgrass 

Far  Ings  Reserve  29  May,  A  Credland/A  McGowan 
Gib  Point  Reserve  24  July,  C.Hawke/K  Wilson 

Northcotes  30  May , 1 /2 / 3 /10/14  June,R  Lorand 
S . Cockerington  31  May, 2/10  June , 10/18/22  September, 

J . Jaines 


97  Hummingbird  Hawk-moth 

Far  Ings  31  May,  A  Credland/A  McGowan 
Gib  Point  21  August,  C  Hawke/K  Wilson 
Northcotes  9/16  August  R  Lorand 
Walcot  2/8/16/23  August,  G  Grantham 
Washingborough  28  August,  K  Skelton/R  Goy 
S  Cockerington  31  August/10  Sept,  J  Jaines 
Sapperton  27  June,  R  Johnson/J  H  Duddington 

721  Vestal 

Gib  Point  19  August,  C  Hawke/K  Wilson 
83  Convolvulous  Hawk 

Washingborough  August,  K  Skelton 
Dalby  House  20  August  B  Dawson/W  Hoff 
Little  Cawthorpe  20August,  G  Wright 
Cockerington  25  August,  Mr/Mrs  Morris 
South  Cockerington  22/28/29  Sept,  J  Jaines 
**0ne  of  the  latter  entry  was  the  specimen  caught/ 
marked  25  Aug  -  i.e.in  the  same  area  1  mth  later** 
544  Sword  Grass 

Dalby  House  19  August  B  Dawson/W  Hoff 
688  Clay  Triple-lines 

S  Cockerington  8  June,  J  Jaines 
321  Great  Brocade 

Gibraltar  Point  10  July,  C  Hawke/K  Wilson 
898  Barred  Red 

Gibraltar  Point  23  June,  C  Hawke/K  Wilson 

Little  Scrubbs  M'dow  20/27  June,  R  Lorand/  M  Speight 

Dalby  House  23  July  B  Dawson/W  Hoff 

340  Bordered  Straw 

Gibraltar  Point  26  July,  C  Hawke/K  Wilson 
Little  Cawthorpe  9  August,  G  Wright 

341  Scarce  Bordered  Straw 

S  Cockerington  29  September,  J  Jaines 
292  Pearly  Underwing 

Gib.  Point  7  July,  C  Hawke/K  Wilson 
S  Cockerington  5/4/13/32/26  on  22/23/25/28/29/  Sept 

respectively,  J  Jaines 

473  Angle-shades 

S  Cockerington  5/29/16/45/25  on  23/25/27/28/29  Sept 
respectively,  J  Jaines 
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691  Tawny  Wave  (?Migrant) 

Gibraltar  Point  1  August,  C  Hawke/K  Wilson 
**  For  more  information  about  Tawny  Wave  see  691 
entry  in  list  below  ** 

Before  listing  the  main  notable  species  for  1992  it  is 
particularly  worth  mentioning  the  Pine  Hawk  (Number  87).  This 
species  has  obviously  established  itself  in  unexpected  areas 
over  the  last  two  years  -  turning  up  in  1992  at  Chambers 
Plantation  (15  August  -  K  Skelton),  Dalby  Hall  (10/22  July  and 
4/6  August  (B  Dawson/W  Hoff),  South  Cockerington  (29  June  J 
Jaines),  as  well  as  being  found  in  the  larval  stage  at 
Gibraltar  Point. 


NOTABLE  SPECIES  FOR  1992 


497  Angle-striped  Sallow 
162  Barred  Hook-tip 
98  Brd-brd.  Bee  Hawk 
740  Beautiful  Carpet 
773  Blue-bordered  Carpet 
138  Brown  Tail 
425  Brown-veined  Wainscot 
939  Brussels  Lace 


Whisby  Nature  park  20  Aug(KS/DB) 

S  Cockerington  25  July  (JJ) 

Osgodby  31  May  (DR) 

Little  Scrubbs  27  June  (RL/MS) 

Dalby  24.26  July  (BD/WH) 

Tothill  23  July  (GW) 

Little  Scrubbs  24  July  (RL/MS) 
Little  Scrubbs  24  July  (RL/MS) 

3  -  with 


**This  species  only  previously  recorded  in  Lep.  Lines 
records  from  1891  to  1904** 

122  Chocolate-tip  Gibraltar  Point  24  July  (CH/KW) 
888  Clouded  Magpie  Gibraltar  Point  20  June  (CH/KW) 
**Questions  being  raised  about  status  of  this  species  due 
loss  of  Elms  in  last  decade** 


to 


272  Coast  Dart 

594  Cream-bd  Green  Pea 


201  Cream-spot  Tiger 
**0nly  previous  record 
451  Crescent-striped 


for 


148  December  Moth 
294  Dotted  Rustic 
159  Emperor 

563  Feathered  Ranunculus 

221  Forester 

176  Four-dotted  Footman 

569  Grey  Chi 

543  Grey  Shoulder-knot 

114  Great  Prominent 

952  Horse  Chestnut 

783  Juniper  Carpet 

568  Large  Ranunculus 

386  Lead-coloured  Drab 


Gibraltar  Point  23  June  (CH/KW) 
Donna  Nook  25  July  (RL) 

S  Cockerington  15  June  (JJ) 
Bottesford  24  June  (AM/JHD) 
Messingham  13  June  (RJ) 

Messingham  8  July  (JHD) 

Walcot  13  May  (GG) 

201  in  1901)** 

Gibraltar  Point  27  June  (CH/KW) 
Donna  Nook  17  July  (RL) 

Boothby  Pagnell  20  November  (DS) 
Northcotes  22  August  (RL) 

Scotton  Reserve  22  April  (AM) 
Muckton  20  August  (GW) 

Scotton  Common  19  July  (AM) 

Little  Scrubbs  28  June  (AB) 

Moreton  19/20  September  (RJ) 

Little  Cawthorpe  1  October  (GW) 

L.  Scrubbs  24  May /6 June ( RL/MS ) 
Bagmore  7  March  (JHD) 

Messingham  -  several  Oct/Nov  (RJ) 
Skel 1 ingthorpe  17  Sept  (RJ/SB) 
Scotton  Reserve  15  May  (RJ) 
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S  Cockerington  28  May  (JJ) 

Gibraltar  Point  19  July  (CH/KW) 
Little  Scrubbs  27  June  (RL/MS) 

S.  Cockerington  8  June  (JJ) 
Gibraltar  Point  24  May  (CH/KW) 

Far  Ings  6/28  June  (AM/aC 
S  Cockerington  30  June  (JJ) 
Northcotes  2  July  (RL) 

Little  Scrubbs  24  May  (RL/MS) 
Scotton  Reserve  15  May  (RJ) 

Scotton  Reserve  15  May  (RJ) 

Donna  Nook  25  July  (RL) 

Gibraltar  point  2  June  (CH/KW) 
Messingham  31  May  3  larvae  (JHD) 
Scotton  NR  15  May  2  Larvae  (JHD) 
Epworth  NR  13  June  1  Larva  (JHD) 
Little  Scrubbs  24  May  (RL/MS) 
Gibraltar  point  20  June  (CH/KW) 

Far  Ings  NR  6  June/4  Aug  (AM/AC) 
Webs  at  Whisby,  Dunholme 
Leasingham,  Metheringham  (JHD) 
Gibraltar  Point  20  June  (CH/KW) 
Normanby-le-Wold  2  Nov  (CB) 

Tawny  Wave  *************New  record  for  County 

Gibraltar  Point  1  August  recorded 
by  Brian  Statham 

**This  species  is  a  British  Resident  -  local 
of  East  Anglia,  Breck  district,  and  Suffolk, 
immigrant** 

367  Varied  Coronet  S  Cockerington  26  June  (JJ) 

193  Water  Ermine  S  Cockerington  8  Juhne  (JJ) 

**Refound  in  County  in  last  two  years  -  last  recorded  in  1892 
at  the  time  of  Lep.  Lines  1** 

374  White  Colon  Gibraltar  Point  22  May  (CH/KW) 

495  White-spot  Pinion  Dalby  Hall  24  May  (BD/WH) 

839a?  Yarrow  Pug************New  record  for  County.  Gib.  Point 

24  July  recorded  by  David  Brown  - 
County  recorder  for  Warwickshire 
**A  British  resident  -  found  locally  on  beaches,  sandhills  etc. 
on  coast  from  Dorset  to  Essex.  Also  inland  along  Thames 
Estuary  (Skinner  1984)** 


169 

224 

687 

480 

398 


869 

390 

323 

695 

287 

134 


839 

399 

428 

149 

528 

800 

691 


Least  Black  Arches 
Lunar  Hornet 
Maiden ' s  Blush 

Marsh  Moth 
Obscure  Wainscot 


Ochreous  Pug 
Powdered  Quaker 
Red  Chestnut 
Rosy  Wave 
Sand  Dart 
Scarce  Vapourer 


Shaded  Pug 
Shore  Wainscot 
Silky  Wainscot 
Small  Eggar 

Star-wort 
Streaked  Carpet 


in  coastal  areas 
It  is  a  suspected 
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BUTTERFLY  RECORDS  1992 
A.  Binding 

It  was  a  very  good  spring  and  summer  for  butterflies  but,  due 
to  cold  wet  conditions  in  the  autumn,  very  few  species  were 
seen  after  September.  No  records  were  received  for  Grayling  or 
White  Letter  Hairstreak  in  1992. 

Small  and  Large  Skipper  did  quite  well  but  the  Small  Skipper 
was  not  quite  as  plentiful  as  in  1991.  Essex  Skipper  was 
probably  under-recorded,  most  were  recorded  in  South  Lines.  It 
was  an  excellent  year  for  Dingy  Skipper  in  South  Lines  with  new 
site  records  in  quarries  on  the  county  border.  The  largest 
colony  was  seen  flying  with  Grizzled  Skippers  at  Twyford 
Forest.  Grizzled  Skipper  did  well  in  its  few  remaining  sites, 
in  Mid  &  South  Lines,  at  Chambers  and  Twyford  Forest. 

Clouded  Yellow  was  seen  throughout  Lines  &  South  humberside, 
some  of  the  first  records  received  were  from  South  Witham 
Protected  Verge  Reserve  and  from  a  Colsterworth  garden. 
Brimstone,  Large  White,  Small  White  and  Green-veined  Whites 
did  very  well  throughout  Lines  &  South  Humberside.  Orange  Tips 
were  first  seen  very  early,  the  first  week  of  March  at 
Atkinson's  Warren,  Scunthorpe.  Although  they  were  well 
distributed  in  both  counties,  they  had  quite  a  short  flight 
time  and  were  not  very  plentiful. 

Green  hairstreak  had  an  excellent  year.  They  were  seen  at 
quite  a  few  new  sites  in  South  Lines  including  Twyford  Forest, 
a  road  verge  near  Ancaster  and  Grantham.  They  were  also  seen 
at  Gibraltar  Point  and  Saltfleetby  Theddle thorpe  NNR.  Purple 
Hairstreaks  were  seen  in  most  of  their  usual  sites  in  Mid  & 
South  Lines  but  not  in  large  numbers. 

Small  Copper  &  Common  Blue  colonies  were  down  in  numbers 
probably  due  to  drought  conditions  killing  their  food  plants 
during  1991.  The  Holly  Blue  has  to  be  the  most  commonly 
recorded  and  seen  butterfly  of  1992.  It  appeared  all  over 
Lines  &  South  Humberside. 

White  Admiral  did  well  in  its  usual  locations  in  Mid  &  South 
Lines,  and  is  increasing  its  range  in  South  Lines  woodlands. 

Red  Admiral,  Painted  Lady,  Small  Tortoiseshell  and  Peacock  were 
very  common  in  both  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  -  as  was 
Comma  with  records  being  recieved  from  as  far  north  as  the 
Humber  Bank  and  Scunthorpe  districts. 

Speckled  Wood  had  a  very  good  year  and  have  expanded  their 
range  to  include  some  coastal  districts  at  Grimsby  and  near  the 
Wash.  Gatekeeper  was  well  distributed  in  both  counties  but 
like  the  Common  Blue  and  Small  Copper  were  not  very  plentiful 
probably  due  to  the  1991  drought  conditions  effecting  their 
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food  plants.  Meadow  Brown  and  Ringlet  were  very  common  in 
Lines  &  South  Humberside  this  year. 

The  Marbled  White  which  was  possibly  introduced  to  Chambers 
Wood  in  Mid  Lines  was  seen  again  in  1992. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  LNU  members  who  contributed 
records  this  year  and  hope  they  will  continue  to  send  records 
to  me  for  1993. 


ODONATA  1992 
E  J  Redshaw 


1992  proved  to  be 
dragonflies,  not 
species,  but  also 
that  appear  to  be 


another  exceptional  year  for  damselflies  and 
only  for  the  numbers  of  the  more  common 
for  the  variety  of  the  more  scarce  species 
consolidating  their  presence  in  the  county. 


Of  the  Zygoptera  (damselflies)  three  species  were  worthy  of 
special  note 


The  Red-eyed  Damselfly  Erythromma  najas  was  reported  for  the 
second  year  running  from  The  Mere  at  Deeping  St  James.  First 
seen  on  30  May,  up  to  120  were  recorded  on  28  June  and  there 
were  probably  many  more  on  the  more  distant  lily  beds.  A  few 
individuals  were  also  seen  along  the  edge  of  the  nearby  R. 
Welland.  The  main  stronghold  in  the  county  appears  to  be 
Boultham  Mere  NR  where  up  to  500  were  seen  during  the  summer. 


The  Variable  Damselfly  Coenagrion  pulchellum  was  also  very 
common  at  Boultham  Mere  NR  and  is  the  speciality  species  for 
this  site.  Counts  of  500+  are  quite  normal  and  far  exceed  the 
numbers  of  Azure  Damselfly  C  Puella  which  is  usually  the  more 
common  species.  Elsewhere  C . pulchellum  was  only  recorded  from 
Thurlby  Fen  Slipe  NR. 


The  Banded  Demoiseselle  Calopteryx  splendens  was  recorded  for 
the  second  year  running  from  the  R  Glen  near  Thurlby  Fen  Slipe 
NR  and  from  the  R. Welland  near  the  Mere  at  Deeping  St  James. 
The  highest  count  was  of  25  individuals  at  the  latter  site.  It 
is  pleasing  to  find  that  this  species  is  re-establishing  itself 
in  the  south  of  the  county. 

Of  the  Anisoptera  (dragonflies)  records  of  six  species  are  of 
interest  as  follows:- 
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lOKm  Maps  DISTRIBTION  OF  DRAGONFLIES  IN  LINCS  AT  DECEMBER  1992 
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The  Hairy  Dragonfly  Brachytron  pratense  continues  to  strengthen 
its  hold  in  the  south  of  the  county.  Records  from  20  May  to 
mid-June  were  received  from  Spalding,  Baston  and  Thurlby  Fens 
and  Deeping  St  James. 


The  Migrant  Hawker  Aeshna  mixta  also  continues  to  extend  and 
consolidate  its  status  in  the  county.  Prior  to  1970  this 
species  was  relatively  scarce  with  a  restricted  distribution. 
It  now  occurs  in  most  parts  of  the  county  and  may  be  seen  far 
from  any  water-body.  It  is  the  largest  dragonfly  most  likely 
to  be  seen  along  woodland  rides  and  in  sheltered  gardens. 


The  Emperor  Anax  imperator  appeared  at  Gibraltar  Point  NNR  in 
"unprecedented  numbers".  At  least  seven  were  present  on  25 
July  with  lesser  numbers  seen  from  20  Julyto  9  August. 
Ovipositing  was  noted  on  several  occasions.  Blue  form  females 
were  seen,  and  on  one  occasion  aggression  was  noted  between  a 
male  and  a  blue  female.  Three  males  were  seen  at  Epworth 
Turbary  on  19  June  and  ovipositing  by  a  female  was  recorded.  A 
report  of  ovipositing  was  also  received  from  Boultham  Mere  NR. 


The  Black-tailed  Skimmer  Orthetrum  cancellatum  re-appeared  in 
some  numbers  in  1992.  Three  were  seen  hunting  over  the  Mere  at 
Gibraltar  Point  from  25  to  29  July  providing  only  the  third 
record  of  this  species  on  the  reserve.  It  was  also  seen  at 
Deeping  St  James  new  gravel  pits  from  6  June,  Baston  Common 
gravel  pits  in  mid-July,  Thurlby  Fen  Slipe  NR  from  mid-  June  to 
early  July  and  at  Grimsthorpe  Park  lake  on  15  August.  A  record 
was  also  received  from  Boultham  Mere  NR. 

Broad-bodied  Chasers  Libellula  depressa  are  always  scarce 
migrants.  Single  records  were  received  from  Bourne  and 
Gibraltar  Point  NNR  and  one  for  1991  from  Belton  (Isle  of 
Axholme ) 


The  Ruddy  Darter  Sympetrum  sanguineum  is  another  species  which 
seems  to  be  strengthening  its  hold  in  the  county.  Records  were 
received  from  Baston  and  Thurlby  Fen  NRs,  Holbeach  Marsh, 
Grimsthorpe  Park  ,  the  Grantham  Canal  near  Denton,  Boultham 
Mere  NR  and  from  Gibraltar  Point.  At  most  of  these  locations 
the  species  was  noted  as  being  common  during  July  and  August. 

Several  new  lOKm  records  were  received  and  are  included  on  the 
up-dated  distribution  maps  which  follow. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  following  persons  for  providing  records 
for  1992: 

K.  Atkin,  E  Blood,  K  Dunrose,  A  Faulkner,  K  Heath,  P  Precey,  J 
Redshaw,  G  Trinder,  N  Turnbull  and  R  B  Wilkinson. 
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Beetle  Recording  in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  -  VC  53 

&54  -  A  History  and  Current  Progress. 

by  R.  Key 

Historically,  the  beetles  of  Lincolnshire  have  been  very  well 
recorded.  The  earliest  publication  referring  to  beetles  in  the 
county  that  I  have  found  is  by  Vernon  Wollaston  from  1843, 
describing  the  results  of  an  entomological  excursion  to  the 
Gainsborough  area  with  selected  highlights  from  "above  a 
thousand  specimens  of  Coleoptera"  which  he  collected 
(Wollaston,  1843).  In  the  mid  and  late  19th  century  there  were 
many  short  notes  by  various  authors  on  Coleoptera  in 
Lincolnshire  in  journals  such  as  the  Entomologists'  Monthly 
Magazine,  Science  Gossip,  the  Young  Naturalist  and  the 
Entomologist . 

The  Rev  Canon  William  Weekes  Fowler,  author  of  the  six  volume 
"Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands"  published  between  1887  and 
1913  (Fowler  1887  -  1891),  Fowler  &  Donisthorpe,  1913)  and 
still  the  best  work  for  some  families  of  beetles,  was  resident 
in  Lincolnshire  for  over  twenty  years  from  1880  to  just  after 
the  turn  of  the  century.  He  carried  out  extensive  recording 
and  collecting  in  the  county,  finding  some  species  which  are 
almost  certainly  now  extinct  in  the  county  and  many  which  are 
now  very  rare  in  Britain  as  whole.  He  published  many  short 
notes'  on  his  discoveries  and  included  many  references  to 
Lincolnshire  in  his  great  work.  He  is  biographied  twice  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Union  (Thornley,  190X,  Anon,  190X) .  Most 
of  his  collections  from  Lincolnshire  are  housed  in  the  Wollaton 
Hall  Museum  at  Nottingham  although  there  is  more  of  his 
Lincolnshire  material  at  Oldham  Museum  (Darby,  undated). 

In  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists'  Union  the  Rev  Arthur  Thornley,  from  Nottingham, 
and  Dr  William  Wallace,  of  Grimsby,  produced  an  excellent 
county  fauna  (Thornley  &  Wallace,  1907  -  1915).  Running  to  176 
pages,  this  included  approximately  1500  species  (I  have  yet  to 
count  them!)  from  well  over  twenty  different  recorders,  with 
many  thousand  records  varying  in  detail  from  a  dated  record 
with  ecological  information,  from  a  site  and  attributed  to 
recorder  and  identifier,  to  vague,  undated  references  to  the 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union  county  divisions.  Wallace  was 
president  of  the  Union  in  1911  and  his  presidential  address 
that  year  was  on  the  Coleoptera  of  the  county  (Wallace,  1911) 
in  which  he  mentions  18  coleopter ists  either  resident  in  the 
county  before  that  time,  or  who  had  recorded  beetles  there. 
There  are  biographies  of  both  Thornley  and  Wallace  in  the 
Transactions  (reference).  Wallace's  collection  is  currently  in 
the  Museum  at  Lincoln,  and  at  least  some  material  of  Thornley's 
is  incorporated  in  the  Fowler  collection  at  Nottingham  (D. 
Lott,  pers  comm)  although  I  do  not  know  if  this  represents  the 
bulk  of  the  collection. 
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After  this,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  beetling  activity 
reported  in  the  Transactions  -  subsequent  Entomology  recorders 
G.W.  Mason,  A.E.  Musgrave  and  F.L.  Kirk  concentrated  almost 
entirely  on  the  Lepidoptera,  although  they  did  include 
references  to  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  beetles  such  as  the 
cockchafer.  A.  Roebuck's  reports  on  Economic  Zoology  in  the 
county  (Roebuck,  1936  -  1951)  frequently  referred  to  beetle 
pests  of  crops  such  as  asparagus  beetle  and  pygmy  mangold 
beetle.  A  paper  on  the  water-beetles  of  the  county  in  1938  by 
F.  Balf  our-Browne  was  the  result  of  only  a  couple  of  short 
visits.  Nevertheless  he  recorded  118  species. 


Between  1940s,  50s  and  early  60s,  Mr  E.  Carey  Riggall,  of 
Louth,  wrote  a  series  of  annual  Coleoptera  reports  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union  (1946-1961) 
as  well  as  a  note  on  the  Additions  to  the  county  fauna  in 
Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine  (Riggall,  1944).  He  was 
president  of  the  union  in  1954-55  and  his  presidential  address 
was  on  the  Coleoptera  of  the  county  (Riggall,  1956).  In  this 
he  referred  to  a  Mr  W.  Bevins  who  recorded  beetles  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  and  recorded  322  species  in  his  own 
garden  at  Algarkirk,  but  whose  collection  had  been  "sold  out  of 
the  district  and  so  complete  records  are  not  available."  I 
have  been  unable  to  locate  Riggall 's  collections,  and  the  late 
Mr  Joe  Duddington  of  Scunthorpe  recalled  that  Riggall' s 
collection  was  sold  when  he  died  in  the  1960s. 


Thornley  &  Wallace  and  Riggall  also  referred  frequently  to  "the 
records",  implying  the  existence  of  a  book  or  card  index.  If 
such  exists  or  existed,  I  have  no  idea  of  its  whereabouts 
unless  this  merely  refers  to  a  copy  of  Thornley  &  Wallace's 
publication,  cut  up  and  pasted  to  cards  and  held  at  the  Lincoln 
Museum,  but  this  can  hardly  be  what  Thornley  &  Wallace  referred 
to . 


A  number  of  sites  stand  out  in  the  old  records  as  being  of 
particular  significance  for  Lincolnshire  Coleoptera.  Foremost 


of  these  was  probably  Freshney  Bog  near 
impressive  list  of  very  rare  species  dating 
previous  century.  At  the  time  this  was  the 
Britain  for  the  leaf  beetle  Cryptocephalus 
subsequently  only  been  found  in  Suffolk 
probably  now  only  survives  precariously  at  a 
Breck  (Hyman  &  Parsons,  1992). 

to  have  disappeared  from  Freshney  Bog  early  this 
but  there  is  a  specimen  from  Freshney  in  the  Yorkshire 
dated  2nd  June  1954,  although  the  collector  is 
Denton  pers  comm).  Although  it  still  exists, 


Suffolk 
thought 
century , 

Museum  at  York 
unknown  (Mike 


Grimsby,  with  an 
back  well  into  the 
only  known  site  in 
exiguun ,  which  has 
and  Norfolk  and 
single  site  in  the 
This  species  was 


Freshney  Bog  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  self  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  beetles  will  be  rediscovered  there.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  be  proved  wrong. 


"Langworth  Wood"  appeared  to  be  one  of  Fowler's  favorite 
haunts,  with  many  records  of  significant  species,  although  I  am 
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uncertain  of  the  precise  whereabouts  of  this  site.  Other  sites 
of  prominance  for  scarcities  in  the  old  records  were  the 
sandhills  at  Humberstone  and  Cleethorpes,  Bradley  and  Roxton 
Woods,  Irby  Dale,  the  Trent  Banks  at  Torksey,  Newton  Cliff,  the 
sandy  areas  around  Cadney,  Moortown,  Scunthorpe  (?Risby  and 
Crosby  Warrens?)  and  Manton  Common,  the  Saltfleetby  to  Skegness 
coastline,  the  foreshore  of  the  Wash  near  Boston  and  the 
Linwood  area.  Several  species  have  been  described  as  new  to 
Britain  from  Lincolnshire,  including  Ernoporus  tiliae, 
Elleschus  scanicus,  and  Longitarsus  nigerrimus,  for  none  of 
which  are  there  recent  records  in  the  county. 

More  recently,  most  beetling  activity  in  the  county  has  been 
carried  out  by  entomologists  visiting  Lincolnshire,  for  example 
the  studies  of  Grimsthorpe  Park  by  Roy  Crowson,  Eric  Hunter, 
Colin  Johnson  and  Peter  Skidmore  in  the  1960s  (Crowson  & 
Hunter,  1964).  Hunter  &  Johnson,  1966)  and  Tony  Drane  in  the 
1980s,  a  very  extensive  survey  of  water  beetles  in  the  county 
by  David  Bilton  in  1986,  and  the  extensive  study  of  the 
Saltf leetby-Theddlethorpe  National  Nature  Reserve  by  Tony  Drane 
and  by  Mick  Eyre  and  Martin  Luff  in  1988  and  1991  (Eyre  & 
Rushton,  1988  &  1992).  David  Heaver  undertook  a  huge  survey  of 
all  invertebrates  of  Crowle  and  Thorne  Moors  in  1990  (Heaver  & 
Eversham,  1991).  (although  even  the  Lincolnshire /Humber side 
part  of  the  Moors  is  actually  in  VC  63  -  South  West 
Yorkshire!).  Alan  Lazenby  ,  of  Sheffield,  has  also  recorded 
many  beetles  in  the  south  of  the  county  in  recent  years. 

A  current  generation  of  native  Lincolnshire  entomologists 
includes  Dr  Peter  Kirby,  Mr  John  Bratton  and  myself,  all  of 
whom  record  beetles  as  part  of  wider  entomological  interests. 
In  1987,  1988  &  1992  we  organised  excursions  for  entomologists 
from  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  (now  English  Nature  and 
Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee)  to  the  Humberside  part  of 
the  county,  and  I  arranged  a  joint  Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union 
Entomological  Section/Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  meeting 
to  Risby  Warren  and  Twigmoor  on  20  May  1989  (the  first  joint 
meeting  for  90  years).  I  have  also  organised  British 
Entomological  &  Natural  History  Society  meetings  to  Tattershall 
Carrs  and  Saltf lee tby /Theddle thorpe  NNR  in  1991,  but  these  were 
very  poorly  attended. 

I  became  a  beetle  recorder  for  the  county  in  1990.  Although 
this  is  the  first  I  have  published  on  Coleoptera  in  either  the 
Transactions  or  the  Communique,  I  have  not  been  inactive.  I 
have  undertaken  an  extensive  literature  search  and  have  now  got 
the  backlog  of  beetle  records  onto  a  computer  database  and  am 
now  keen  to  trawl  in  further  records. 
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I  keep  Lincolnshire  beetle  records  on  a  copy  of  RECORDER,  the 
same  site  -  and  species-based  computer  biological  recording 
package  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  and  the 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union.  I  am  using  the  same  site 
codes  as  those  used  by  the  Trust  and  have  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  with  them  over  the  exchange  of  beetle  information 
although  records  have  so  far  only  been  passed  across  in  paper 
form.  Ultimately,  after  checking,  all  beetle  records  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Trust's  database. 

To  date,  I  have  over  4748  records  of  1551  species,  from  311 
sites,  97  recorders  and  99  literature  sources  in  the  database 
and  can  search  these  and  output  them  in  any  way  requested.  I 
am  refraining  from  entering  the  largest  block  of  data,  that 
from  Thornley  &  Wallace's  publication,  until  a  future 
modification  of  RECORDER  facilitates  data  input  from  this  type 
of  source.  Otherwise  information  is  input  as  it  is  received. 


I  would  be  most  grateful  to  receive  any  records  of  beetles  from 
Lincolnshire  or  South  Humberside  (including  the  bits  actually 
in  VC  63!)  and  am  prepared  to  identify  specimens  of  most  groups 
of  beetles  from  the  county,  I  would  be  particularly  grateful 
for  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Wollaston's, 
Thornley's,  Bevins'  or  Riggall's  collections,  or  any  other 
collections  containing  Lincolnshire  Coleoptera,  or  of  any 
journals,  notebooks  or  indexes  of  coleopter is ts  from,  or  who 
have  visited  Lincolnshire.  My  ultimate  aim  is  to  produce  a 
county  fauna. 


The  fabric 
dreadfully 
years  such 
worthy  of 
countryside 
of  which 
times . 


of 


of  natural  habitats  in  Lincolnshire  has  been 
modified  by  agricultural  change  in  the  post  war 
that  few  coleopteris ts  consider  most 
attention.  There  remain,  however 
gems  that  retain  important  faunas  of 
are  becoming  "classic"  beetle  study 
Crowle /Thorne 


Moors,  supporting 


the  county 
a  few  real 
beetles,  some 
sites  of  our 
the  endangered 

Bembidion  humerale  and  Cumiropsis  nigrita  at  one  of  their  only 
two  sites  in  Britain  (the  other  being  only  a  few  miles  over  the 
border  into  YorkshireO,  Risby  Warren  with  a  fauna  seemingly 
more  typical  of  the  Norfolk  Breckland  and  the  coastal  dunes 
with  a  recently  discovered  population  of  the  endangered  species 
Panagaeus  crux-major.  Significant  sites  known  about  up  to  the 
1980s  were  documented  in  the  NCC ' s  Invertebrate  Site  Registers 
(Key  1986,  Kirby,  1987)  and  the  Joint  Nature  Conservation 
Committee  still  maintain  the  database  from  which  those  reports 
were  derived.  Some  of  the  old  collectors'  haunts  still  remain 
and  are  designated  as  Sites  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  but 
have  not  been  looked  at  by  a  coleopterist  for  decades,  while 
other  sites  designated  for  a  rich  flora  have  never  been  visited 
by  entomologists.  There  is  much  to  be  done . 
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Input  of  Beetle  Records  for  Lincolnshire 
Progress  to  15th  April  1993  -  Tetrads  with  records 
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Uncommon  Reed  Beetles  In  Lincolnshire 
by  John  H. Bratton 

Approximately  twenty  species  belonging  to  three  genera  in  the 
large  family  Chrysomelidae  fall  within  the  group  known  as  reed 
beetles.  All  feed  on  aquatic  plants  but  only  two  species  are 
strongly  associated  with  true  reed  Phragmites.  Stainforth 
(1944)  reviewed  the  occurrence  of  reed  beetles  in  Yorkshire  and 
his  account  is  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  biology  of 
the  group,  as  a  guide  to  finding  reed  beetles,  and  as  an 
insight  into  the  state  of  the  countryside  around  Hull  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  Colour  pictures  of  reed  beetles 
can  be  found  in  Harde  &  Hammond  (1984)  and  Chinery  (1986). 
There  are  few  published  Lincolnshire  records  of  the  three 
genera  ( Macroplea ,  Donacia  and  Plateumaris ) .  I  know  of  only 
Fowler  ( 1 890 ),  Thornley  &  Wallace  (1912 )  and  Riggall  (1949, 
1950,  1953,  1956,  1959),  and  amongst  these  there  is  much 
repetition.  I  would  welcome  the  references  to  other  published 
records.  In  recent  years  I  have  found  four  of  the  less  common 
species  in  the  county.  The  details  are  as  follows. 

Macroplea  mutica.  A  single  specimen  was  found  among  Potamogeton 
pectinatus  collected  by  weed-drag  from  a  brackish  clay  pit  east 
of  Barton  upon  Humber  (VC  54,  TA038231)  on  25  July  1987.  This 
is  possibly  the  first  record  for  the  county,  though  Stainforth 
found  this  species  a  few  miles  away  near  Hull.  Currently  the 
British  list  contains  two  species  of  this  genus,  both  rare,  and 
distinguishing  them  has  posed  difficulties  for  generations  of 
coleopteris ts .  Having  recently  seen  a  number  of  British 
specimens  of  both  'species',  including  thirteen  collected  in 
1973  and  1974  from  Mickletown  Ings  (VC  63)  by  E.W.Aubrook,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  there  is  only  one,  very  variable,  British 
species.  If  this  view  is  correct,  then  the  name  M. mutica  takes 
precedence.  If  there  are  truly  two  Macroplea  species  in 
Britain,  this  Barton  specimen  falls  within  M. mutica  s.str.  as 
defined  by  Joy  (1932). 

Donacia  clavipes.  A  strong  population  was  found  in  Phragmites 
fringing  Target  Pet,  the  westernmost  of  the  clay  pits  at  Barton 
upon  Humber  (VC  54,  TA005229)  on  13  July  1991.  The  colony  was 
first  noticed  owing  to  characteristic  feeding  damage  on  the 
leaves  of  reed.  It  took  some  minutes  to  find  the  beetles, 
which  were  concealed  in  the  rolled  top  leaf  of  the  reed  plants. 
I  know  of  only  one  previous  record  of  D .  clavipes  in 
Lincolnshire:  at  Theddle  thorpe  (VC  54)  in  189"6  (Thornley  & 
Wallace  1912). 

Donacia  thalassina .  Peter  Kirby  collected  a  specimen  of 
D . thalassina  on  24  May  1969  from  "River  bank,  Pode  Hole, 
Spalding".  On  13  June  1992  I  visited  the  area  and  found  this 
species  on  the  bank  of  Vernatt's  Drain  200  yards  east  of  the 
Bourne  road  (VC  53,  TF213221).  The  more  common  D . s implex  also 
occurred  nearby. 
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Donacia  impressa.  Having  found  this  species  to  be  abundant  in 
flowerheads  of  Scirpus  lacustris  along  the  River  Nene  west  of 
Peterborough  (VC  32),  I  searched  for  it  on  27  June  1992  along 
the  River  Welland  east  of  Stamford.  Here  S . lacustris  was  less 
abundant  and  less  easy  to  reach.  Eventually  D . impressa  was 
found  just  inside  VC  53  where  the  vice  county  boundary  leaves 
the  present  line  of  the  river  close  upstream  of  Uffinton  Bridge 
(TF064068).  It  also  occurred  slightly  further  up  river  in  VC 
32.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  previous  records  of  the  species  from 
Lincolnshire . 


All  these 


by  JNCC ' s 


four  species  are  currently  graded  Nationally  Notable 
Invertebrate  Site  Register,  meaning  they  are 
estimated  to  occur  in  fewer  than  a  hundred  10  km  squares  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  National  Grid.  As  a  group,  reed  beetles  are 
considered  by  some  naturalists  to  be  ’indicators'  of  high 
quality  wetland  sites  but  it  has  not  been  defined  precisely 

are  vouched  for  by  the  presence  of  reed 
wetlands  are  favoured  by  entomologists, 
tend  to  have  more  reed  beetles  recorded 
are  seldom  surveyed.  If  the  true  value 


what  aspects  of  a  site 
beetles.  High  quality 
thus  these  sites  will 
than  will  sites  which 


of  reed  beetles  as  indicators  is  to  be  separated  from  this 
collector  bias,  it  is  important  that  they  are  searched  for  in  a 
wide  range  of  wetlands.  In  particular,  newly  created  sites 
such  as  clay  pits  should  be  visited  to  monitor  how  rapidly  reed 
beetles  will  colonise  new  habitat.  For  this  purpose,  I  would 
be  happy  to  identify  reed  beetles,  provided  they  are  submitted 
with  the  following  information:  date  of  collection,  site  name, 
100  metre  grid  reference  (as  used  above)  and  habitat 
description.  Well-packed  specimens  should  be  sent  to  me  at  the 
Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee,  Monkstone  House,  City 
Road,  Peterborough,  PEI  1JY. 
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Aerial  Nester  Frequency 

The  aerial  nester  frequency  (AF)  is  the  percentage  of  the  host 
species  that  have  aerial  nest  sites.  Aerial  nests  are  often  in 
old  beetle  burrows  in  dead  wood  or  the  central  cavities  of 
stems  such  as  those  of  bramble.  Subterranean  nesters  nest  in 
the  soil,  usually  in  burrows  dug  by  themselves  but  sometimes  in 
crevices  or  other  pre-formed  burrows  (Table  8).  Very  few 
aerial  nester  species  have  been  found  at  Risbv  Warren. 


Discussion 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  Risby  Warren  with  any  other 
Watsonian  Lincolnshire  site  since  no  studies  of  the  aculeate 
Hymenoptera  have  been  published  for  other  sites.  Risby  Warren 
will  be  compared  with  the  three  heathland  localities  of  the 
Vale  of  York  (Archer,  1992,  1993)  (Table  9).  In  comparison 
Risby  Warren  is  rather  low  in  the  number  of  species  but  higher 
in  terms  of  quality  score  and  species  quality  score.  The 
higher  quality  measures  of  Risby  Warren  is  a  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  a  greater  proportion  of  occasional  and  rare 
species.  It  is  possible  that  several  of  these  occasional  and 
rare  species  (which  were  determined  in  a  Watsonian  Yorkshire 
context)  would  have  a  lower  status  in  a  Watsonian  Lincolnshire 
context  because,  generally,  aculeate  species  increase  in 
abundance  in  a  southerly  direction.  Therefore  the  higher 
quality  scores  of  Risby  Warren  may  not  be  justified.  Only  the 
development  of  a  status  scoring  system  based  on  Watsonian 
Lincolnshire  will  solve  this  issue. 

Wcislo  (1987)  showed  that  the  amount  of  parasitic  behaviour 
among  aculeate  Hymenoptera  correlated  with  geographical 
latitude,  being  higher  in  the  temperate,  compared  with  the 
tropical  regions.  As  such,  CLs  for  sites  in  Britain  should 
have  similar  values.  The  CLs  of  the  Yorkshire  sites  and  Risby 
Warren  are  similar  (Table  9).  The  higher  CL  for  the  solitary 
bees  versus  the  solitary  wasps  is  a  function  of  the  British 
fauna  (Archer,  1990a). 

The  low  values  of  the  aerial  nester  frequencies  of  the  solitary 
wasps  and  bees  are  similar  to  those  of  Allerthorpe  common  in 
contrast  to  the  higher  values  of  Skipwith  and  Strensall  commons 
(Table  9).  At  Allerthorpe  common  suitable  nesting  sites,  e.g. 
dead  bramble  stems  and  dead  trees  such  as  oak,  silver  birch  and 
Scot's  pine,  were  removed  before  the  Common  was  coniferized. 
At  Risby  Warren  there  would  seem  also  to  be  a  lack  of  aerial 
nesting  sites.  The  higher  AF  for  solitary  wasps  compared  with 
solitary  bees  is  a  function  of  the  British  fauna  (Archer, 
1990a)  but  also  it  is  known  that  the  activity  of  solitary  wasps 
are  more  affected  by  weather  conditions  than  solitary  bees 
(Archer,  1990b).  The  absence  of  solitary  wasps  in  the  spring 
fauna  when  the  weather  would  be  cooler  at  Risby  Warren  supports 
this  observation. 
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The  following  social  species  have  been  recorded:  Formicidae:- 
Lasius  flavus,  L.  niger;  Vespidae:-  Dolichovespula  sylvestris. 
Vespula  rufa,  Paravespula  germanica;  Apidae:-  Bombus  lucorum, 
B.  terrestris ,  B.  lapidarius ,  B.  pratorum ,  B.  hortorum ,  B . 
pascuorum ,  Psithyrus  bohemicus,  P . sylvestris ,  P.  vestalis. 
Apis  mellifera. 


Seasonal  progression  of  the  solitary  species 


For  the  Archer  sample  the  number  of  species  recorded  each  month 
and  the  new  species  seen  each  month  are  given  in  Table  4.  The 
most  productive  months  for  number  of  species  were  July  and 
August  and  for  new  species  May,  June  and  July. 

The  spring  fauna  only  consists  of  the  subterranean  nesting 
bees.  The  most  noticeable  are  the  Andrena  mining  bees  with 
their  Nomada  cleptoparasites .  The  cleptoparasi te  digs  into  the 
nest  of  its  host  and  lays  an  egg.  This  egg  on  hatching 
destroys  the  egg  or  larva  of  its  host  and  proceeds  to  feed  on 
the  food  store  of  its  host.  Males  of  Andrena  appear  in  very 
large  numbers  flying  from  shrub  to  shrub  on  their  mating 
circuits.  A.  scotica  is  particularly  noticeable  as  is  A. 
barbilabris  with  its  cleptoparasite  from  another  genus, 
Sphecodes  pellucidus.  These  spring  species  are  gone  by  the  end 
of  June  except  for  S.  pellucidus  which  survives  until 
September . 


The  long  cycle  species  of  Halictus  and  Las iolgossum  also  appear 
in  the  spring  with  their  cleptoparasites  Sphecodes  and  last 
until  September.  L.  calceatum  is  particularly  common. 


The  summer  fauna  consisting  of  all  the  species  of  wasps  and  the 
remaining  species  of  bees  appear  from  June  and  July  and  most 
are  gone  by  the  end  of  August  although  a  few  survive  into 
September.  Most  of  the  summer  fauna  are  subterranean  nesters. 
Of  the  spider-hunting  wasps  Pompilus  cinereus  is  particularly 
common.  The  cleptoparas i t ic  spider-hunting  wasp  Evage  tes 
crassicornis  probably  uses  species  of  Arachnospi la  as  its  host. 
The  female  Evage  tes  destroys  the  egg  of  its  host  rather  than 
being  destroyed  by  its  larva.  Of  the  sphecid  wasps  some  are 
common  such  as  the  fly  hunters  Crossocerus  wesmaeli  and 
Oxybelus  uniglumis  and  the  horn,  bug  hunter  Psen  equestris  with 
its  cleptoparasite  Omalus  panzeri.  The  only  aerial  nesting 
wasps  are  Psen  dahlbomi  and  Pemphredon  lethifer. 

The  summer  bee  fauna  are  also  mainly  subterranean  nesters 
including  Andrena  bicolor,  A.  denticulata,  A.  fuscipes  and  A. 
nigr iceps  with  their  cleptoparasites  Nomada  fabriciana  and  N . 
ruf ipes  and  Colletes  particularly  C.  fodiens  with  its 
cleptoparasite  Epeolus  variegatus.  The  aerial  nesting  bees  are 
Hylaeus  and  Anthophora  furcata  with  its  cleptoparasite 
Coelioxys . 
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Quality  assessment  of  the  species  at  Risby  Warren 

Three  species  nationally  scarce  category  B  species  (Falk,  1991) 
which  have  recently  declined  in  Britain  due  to  the  loss  of 
inland  habitats.  Hedychridium  cupreum  is  found  in  sandy  places 
where  its  host  nests.  Arachnospila  minutula  is  found  in  open, 
sparsely  vegetated  place's  and  recent  records  tend  to  come  from 
sites  in  southern  England.  Andrena  nigriceps  is  associated 
with  sandy  habitats  and  recent  records  tend  to  come  from 
coastal  sandy  sites  in  southern  England.  Risby  Warren 
represents  an  important  northern  conservation  site  for  these 
three  species. 


The  63  recorded  species  of  solitary  wasps  and  bees  can  each  be 
considered  to  have  a  common,  frequent,  occasional  or  rare 
status.  Since  such  a  status  coding  does  not  exist  for 
Watsonian  Lincolnshire  I  have  used  the  coding  for  Watsonian 
Yorkshire  (Archer,  1992)  (  Table  5).  One  species,  Arachnospila 
minutula ,  has  not  been  recorded  in  Watsonian  Yorkshire  and  it 
has  been  coded  rare.  The  seven  rarities  include  the  nationally 
scarce  species,  Hedychridium  cupreum  and  Arachnospila  minutula, 
besides  the  sand  nesters  Episyron  rufipes,  Tachysphex  unicolor 
and  Diodontus  luperus,  the  bramble-stem  nester  Hylaeus 
brevicornis  and  the  cleptoparasite  Coelioxys  rufescens. 


In  addition  to  the  nationally  scarce  and  regionally  rare 
species  a  further  11  species  are  considered  to  be  locally 
distributed  particularly  in  sandy  habitats  (Table  3).  Four  of 
these  species  have  a  common  status  (Crabro  cribrarius,  Oxybelus 
uniglumis ,  Mellinus  arvensis,  Andrena  barbilabris ) ,  five 
species  a  frequent  status  (Tachysphex  pompilif ormis ,  Psen 
equestr is ,  Colletes  succinctus"  Sphecodes  pellucidus,  Nomada 
rufipes )  and  two  species  an  occasional  status  ( Pompilus 
cinereus ,  Andrena  denticulata)  . 

By  giving  each  species  a  score  depending  on  the  above  status,  a 
quality  score  of  211  can  be  calculated  for  Risby  Warren  (Table 
6).  Dividing  this  quality  score  by  the  63  recorded  species  of 
solitary  wasps  and  bees  give  a  species  quality  score  of  3. A.  A 
species  quality  score  of  two  or  more  (Foster  &  Eyre,  1992) 
indicates  a  good  quality  locality. 


Cleptoparasitic  Load 


The  cleptoparasitic  load  (CL)  is  the  percentage  of 
are  cleptoparasites  on  other  aculeate  wasp  and 
(Table  7).  The  CL  for  the  solitary  bee  species  is 
the  size  of  the  CL  for  the  solitary  wasp  species. 


species  that 
bee  species 
nearly  twice 
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Aerial  Nester  Frequency 

The  aerial  nester  frequency  (AF)  is  the  percentage  of  the  host 
species  that  have  aerial  nest  sites.  Aerial  nests  are  often  in 
old  beetle  burrows  in  dead  wood  or  the  central  cavities  of 
stems  such  as  those  of  bramble.  Subterranean  nesters  nest  in 
the  soil,  usually  in  burrows  dug  by  themselves  but  sometimes  in 
crevices  or  other  pre-formed  burrows  (Table  8).  Very  few 
aerial  nester  species  have  been  found  at  Risby  Warren. 


Discussion 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  Risby  Warren  with  any  other 
Watsonian  Lincolnshire  site  since  no  studies  of  the  aculeate 
Hymenoptera  have  been  published  for  other  sites.  Risby  Warren 
will  be  compared  with  the  three  heathland  localities  of  the 
Vale  of  York  (Archer,  1992,  1993)  (Table  9).  In  comparison 
Risby  Warren  is  rather  low  in  the  number  of  species  but  higher 
in  terms  of  quality  score  and  species  quality  score.  The 
higher  quality  measures  of  Risby  Warren  is  a  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  a  greater  proportion  of  occasional  and  rare 
species.  It  is  possible  that  several  of  these  occasional  and 
rare  species  (which  were  determined  in  a  Watsonian  Yorkshire 
context)  would  have  a  lower  status  in  a  Watsonian  Lincolnshire 
context  because,  generally,  aculeate  species  increase  in 
abundance  in  a  southerly  direction.  Therefore  the  higher 
quality  scores  of  Risby  Warren  may  not  be  justified.  Only  the 
development  of  a  status  scoring  system  based  on  Watsonian 
Lincolnshire  will  solve  this  issue. 

Wcislo  (1987)  showed  that  the  amount  of  parasitic  behaviour 
among  aculeate  Hymenoptera  correlated  with  geographical 
latitude,  being  higher  in  the  temperate,  compared  with  the 
tropical  regions.  As  such,  CLs  for  sites  in  Britain  should 
have  similar  values.  The  CLs  of  the  Yorkshire  sites  and  Risby 
Warren  are  similar  (Table  9).  The  higher  CL  for  the  solitary 
bees  versus  the  solitary  wasps  is  a  function  of  the  British 
fauna  (Archer,  1990a). 

The  low  values  of  the  aerial  nester  frequencies  of  the  solitary 
wasps  and  bees  are  similar  to  those  of  Allerthorpe  common  in 
contrast  to  the  higher  values  of  Skipwith  and  Strensall  commons 
(Table  9).  At  Allerthorpe  common  suitable  nesting  sites,  e.g. 
dead  bramble  stems  and  dead  trees  such  as  oak,  silver  birch  and 
Scot's  pine,  were  removed  before  the  Common  was  coniferized. 
At  Risby  Warren  there  would  seem  also  to  be  a  lack  of  aerial 
nesting  sites.  The  higher  AF  for  solitary  wasps  compared  with 
solitary  bees  is  a  function  of  the  British  fauna  (Archer, 
1990a)  but  also  it  is  known  that  the  activity  of  solitary  wasps 
are  most  affected  by  weather  conditions  than  solitary  bees 
(Archer,  1990b).  The  absence  of  solitary  wasps  in  the  spring 
fauna  when  the  weather  would  be  cooler  at  Risby  Warren  supports 
this  observation. 
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Tablel  -  The  number  of  species  of  aculeate  Hymenoptera  recorded 


from  Risby  Warren  and  Watsonian  Lincolnshire. 

Family 

No.  species 

Risby  Warren  Watsonian  Lincolnshire 

Solitary  Wasp  Species 

Chrysididae 

3 

12 

Tiphiidae 

0 

1 

Mut ill idae 

1 

1 

Sapygidae 

0 

2 

Pompilidae 

9 

23 

Eumenidae 

0 

10 

Sphecidae 

16 

66 

Total  Solitary  Wasps 

29 

115 

Solitary  Bee  Species 

Colletidae 

4 

8 

Andrenidae 

9 

29 

Halictidae 

12 

25 

Megachilidae 

3 

12 

Ant hophor idae 

6 

17 

Total  Solitary  Bees 

34 

91 

Social  Species 

Formicidae 

2 

17 

Vespidae 

3 

6 

Apidae 

10 

21 

Total  Social  Species 

15 

44 

Total  Species 

78 

250 

Table  2  -  The  number 

of  records 

and  species  of  solitary 

aculeate  wasps  and  bees 

recorded  at 

Risby  Warren 

in  the  Archer 

sample . 


Family- 


No .  species  No.  records 


Chrysididae 

Mut ill idae 

Pompilidae 

Sphecidae 

Colletidae 

Andrenidae 

Halictidae 

Megachilidae 

Anthophor idae 


1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

32 

15 

59 

4 

11 

9 

38 

12 

36 

2 

4 

6 

17 

59 

202 

Total 
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Table  3  -  The  number  of  days  on  which  each  species  of  solitary 

wasp  and  bee  was  recorded  at  Risby  Warren  from  the  Archer 

sample . 

No.  No.  Species  No. 

Records  Days  Species 


16  1 


24  2 


39  3 


20  4 

20  5 

18  6 

7  7 

9  9 

22  11 

13  13 

14 


Anoplius  concinnus,  Episyron  rufipes,  16 

Entomognathus  brevis,  Psen  dahlbomi, 

Diodontus  luperus,  Gorytes  quadr if asciatus , 
Hylaeus  communis,  H.  brevicornis,  Andrena 
fulva ,  Lasioglossum  ni t idiusculum , 

L,  punctatissimum,  L.  rufitarse, 

L.  villosulum,  L.  leucopum 
Coelioxys  elongata,  Nomada  ruficornis 

Hedychridium  ardens,  Priocnemis  exaltata,  12 

P.  parvula,  Tachysphex  unicolor,  Pemphredon 
lethif er ,  Andrena  nigroaenea,  A.  nigriceps 
Halictus  rubicundus,  Lasioglossum 
cupromicans ,  Sphecodes  monilicornis , 

Nomada  fabriciana,  Anthophora  furcata, 

Myrmosa  atra,  Arachnospila  trivalis,  13 

A.  minutula,  Evagetes  crassicornis , 

Tachysphex  pompiliformis ,  Crossocerus 
tarsatus ,  Colletes  succinctus,  Andrena 
bicolor ,  A.  denticulata,  A.  haemorrhoa, 
Halictus  tumulorum,  Megachile  versicolor, 
Epeolus  variegatus. 

Arachnospila  anceps,  Crabro  cribrarius,  5 

Andrena  fuscipes,  Sphecodes  fasciatus, 

Nomada  rufipes. 

Astata  pinguis,  Crossocerus  quadr imaculatus ,  4 


Mellinus  arvensis,  Nomada  marshamella. 

Oxybelus  uniglumis,  Psen  equestris,  3 

Colletes  fodiens. 

Lasioglossum  calceatum.  1 

Andrena  scotica.  1 

Andrena  barbilabris,  Sphecodes  pellucidus.  2 

Pompilus  cinereus.  1 

Crossocerus  wesmaeli. 


14 


1 
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Table  4  -  The  number  of  s 

pecies 

of  solitary 

wasps  and 

bees 

recorded  per  month  and  new 

species  seen  each 

month  at 

Risby 

Warren  from  the  Archer  sampl 

e  . 

May 

June 

July  August 

September 

No.  species  13 

19 

35  35 

14 

No.  new  spp.  13 

14 

23  7 

2 

Table  5  -  The  status  coding 

of  the 

63  species  of 

solitary 

wasps 

and  bees  recorded  from  Risby  Warren. 


Status 


No.  species 


Common  21 
Frequent  17 
Occasional  18 
Rare  7 
Local  11 


Table  6  -  The  quality  score  of  the  species  of  solitary  wasps 

and  bees  recorded  from  Risby  Warren. 


Status 

Status  score 

No.  species 

Quality 

(A) 

(B) 

( A*B 

Common 

1 

21 

21 

Frequent 

2 

17 

34 

Occasional 

4 

17 

68 

Rare 

8 

5 

40 

Nationally 

scarce  16 

3 

48 

Table  7  -  The  relative  frequency  of  the  cleptoparasitic  species 

among  the  solitary  wasps  and  bees  from  Risby  Warren. 

No.  hosts  No . cleptoparasites  Cleptoparasitic  load 
(H)  (C)  CL  =  100  *  C / ( H+C ) 

Solitary- 

wasps  24  5  17.2 

Solitary 

Bees  24 


10 


29.4 
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Table  8  -  The  nesting  habits  of  the  host  species  of  solitary 

wasps  and  bees  from  Risby  Warren. 


No.  aerial 

No.  subterranean 

Aerial  nester 

nesters  (A) 

nesters  (S) 

frequency 
AF=100*A/ (A+S) 

Solitary 

wasps 

3 

21 

12.5 

Solitary 

bees 

2 

22 

8.3 

Table  9 

The  quality 

measures,  cleptoparasitic  loads  and 

nesting 

habits  of  the 

species  of  solitary 

wasps  and  bees 

recorded 

from  the  three 

heathland  commons  of  the  Vale  of  York. 

Allerthorpe  Skipwith  Strensall 


No . 

spec 

ies 

No. 

York 

shire 

ra 

ri t ies 

No. 

nat  i 

onal 

rar 

i  ties 

Qua 

lity 

score 

Spe 

cies 

quali 

ty 

score 

Cle 

ptopa 

rasi  t 

i  vc 

load 

-  Bees 

Aerial  Nester  frequency  - 
-  Wasps 


75 

69 

91 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

6 

212 

149 

289 

CO 

• 

CM 

2.2 

3.2 

13.9 

13.2 

18.0 

35.9 

35.5 

35.0 

20.0 

42.4 

41.5 

8.0 

30.0 

19.2 

Bees 
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ARACHNOLOGY 


by  R.  Kent 

Very  few  new  spiders  to  10km  squares  were  found  in  1992,  but  it 
was  possible  to  confirm  the  continuity  of  a  number  of  species 
in  the  county.  Certainly  the  most  frequently  found  spider  was 
Enoplagnatha  ovata  in  all  its  various  forms,  and  this  repeats 
the  experience  of  1991. 

February  and  March  produced  a  number  of  Steatoda  bipunctata 
females.  My  thanks  to  Elinor  Woodward,  Annette  Binding  and  Rex 
Johnson  for  finding  specimens  in  Nettleham,  Washingborough  and 
Messingham  respectively.  All  were  found  in  or  near  domestic 
buildings  which  is  their  normal  habitat.  Messingham  also 
produced  a  find  example  of  the  spider  Nuctenea  umbratica,  the 
dark  brown  spider  with  a  flattened  appearance  which  is  usually 
found  squeezed  into  narrow  gaps  in  fences,  sheds  etc.  It  was 
found  by  Wendy  Johnson  in  November. 


The  only  , new  to 
Twyford  Woods  on 
phrygianus  is  a 
length  and  a  rece 


the  county,  specimen  of  the  year  was  found  at 
May  10th.  -  President, s  Day.  Pityohyphantes 
Linyphid  or  ,  money,  spider  less  than  ^cm  In 
nt  colonist  of  Great  Britain. 


A  visit  to  Laughton  Common  in  late  May  produced  a 
to  the  county,  spider.  The  male  Araneus  sturmi 
second  of  the  species  recorded.  It  was  previously 
June,  1919  from  Stainton  Woods. 


, nearly  new 
is  only  the 
recorded  in 


The 

LNU 

visit 

to 

Sapwor th 

Woods 

in 

twi 

ce  p 

revious 

;ly 

recorded 

in  the 

ano 

ther 

Linyph 

id, 

is  appar 

ently 

a 

it 

is  only  2mm 

in 

length  - 

■  and 

col 

is 

no  t 

really 

surprising 

tha  t 

i  t 

pas 

t  ! 

June  produced  a  spider  only 
county.  Agyneta  subtilis, 
fairly  common  spider,  but  as 
lectors  are  a  bit  scarce  -it 
has  been  overlooked  in  the 


My  thanks  to  the  above 
specimens;  also  to  Frank 
Dave  Lee  of  Barnsley  and, 


named  LNU 
Lammiman , 
of  course, 


members  for 
Rex  Johnson, 
the  late  Joe 


their  spider 
John  Gratton, 
Duddington . 
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Pseudoscorpions 


The  Pseudoscorpion 


by  D. Johnson 

Neobisium  muscorum 


( Leach ) 
Wood  on 


was  found 
29.11.87. 


in 

and 


Beech  leaf  litter  from  Broughton  Manby 
several  were  subsequently  collected,  mostly  from  lower,  moister 
layers . 

It  is  probably  the  commonest  and  most  widespread  of  the  twenty 
six  British  species.  These  tiny  Arachnids  (the  largest  species 
has  a  body  length  of  only  4mm)  possess  the  paired  chela  or 
pincers  of  true  scorpions  with  poison  glands  in  the  'fingers', 
silk  glands  for  weaving  both  brood  and  hibernating  nests,  lack 
eyes  or  have  one  or  more  pairs,  a  short  prosoma  and  segmented 
abdomen  but  lack  the  segmented  tail  and  stinging  apparatus  of 
true  scorpions.  Mating  pairs  of  some  species  executed  a 
'dance',  the  embryos  are  carried  in  a  membrane  or  chamber  under 
the  female,  are  fed  highly  nutritious  milk  or  yolk  substance 
which  they  ingest  with  a  special  pumping  organ  and  hatch  as 
sub-adults.  There  is  some  sexual  dimorphism,  the  females 
generally  being  larger. 

The  N.  muscorum  were  housed  in  a  dark  cupboard  in  3"  x  1"  glass 
tubes  with  a  cotton  wool  or  tissue  wick  moistened  to  maintain 
humidity.  Observations  were  made  with  a  8x  hand  lens.  Live 
springtails  (Collombola)  were  avidly  seized  in  the  pincers  and 
often  held  at  length  until  the  poison  had  subdued  the  prey 
before  it  was  drawn  in  and  the  masticating  chelicerae  inserted. 
Whilst  forward  movement  is  slow  and  hesitant  with  much  pincer 
weaving,  the  animals  can  run  backward  at  high  speed  when 
disturbed . 


On  10.2.88  a  male  was  observed  to  raise  its  abdomen  and  deposit 
a  sperma tophor e  consisting  of  a  glistening  sperm  package  at  the 
tip  of  a  tiny  stalk  gland  to  the  tube  wall.  Sperm  transfer  in 
this  species  is  entirely  random.  Other  spermatophores  were 
deposited  and  on  two  occasions  females  were  observed  lowering 
their  abdomens  and  wiping  their  genital  area  with  their  pincers 
as  if  assisting  sperm  transfer  but  no  embryos  subsequently 
developed . 

Dr.  Peter  Gabbutt  of  the  University  of  Manchester  suggested  in 
correspondence  that  correct  humidity  was  difficult  to  maintain 
and  was  probably  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  breeding. 

Tubes  with  an  inch  of  clean  sand  with  small  depressions  made 
with  a  pencil  down  the  sider  were  placed  in  a  refrigerator  and 
the  animals  observed  to  weave  hibernating  chambers. 
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Fur  the  r  searching  in  leaf  litter  and  under  embedded  logs  and 
stones  in  Broughton  Woods  and  Scawby  Park  produced  two  more 
species  Chthonius  tetrachelatus  (Preyssler)  and  Chthonius 
ischnocheles  ( Hermann ) .  The  former  is  larger  than  the  latter 
and  both  species  are  somewhat  reddish  and  termite-like  with 
large  chela  pincers  and  small  bodies.  Both  were  found  to  be 
very  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  correct  humidity  and  hygiene 
to  prevent  fungal  growth. 


Reading  that  the  species  Dactylochel if er  latreillei  (Leach)  had 
been  found  by  H. Wallis  Kew  of  Louth  in  1886  under bark  of  dead 
wood  in  a  fence,  near  the  sea  at  Mablethorpe,  on  25.3.89  the 
narrow  strip  of  dunes  south  of  Sutton  on  Sea  was  searched.  In 
the  time  available  at  the  base  of  marram  grass  on  the  seaward 
slope  only  a  single  male  was  found.  This  was  fed  and 
maintained  until  its  death  on  1.12.89,  no  opportunity  arising 
to  collect  others.  It  was  adult  when  collected  and  must  have 
been  some  fifteen  months  or  more  old  at  death.  Humidity  was 
found  to  be  much  less  critical. 


On  16.6.90  a  search  of  the  same  area  produced  six  adults,  two 
being  females  with  attached  embryo  sacs.  The  latter  were 
housed  separately  and  did  not  feed.  The  males  and  non  gravid 
females  fed  on  springtails  and  fruit  flies.  (Drosophila) 


The  embryos  of  one  female  were  more  developed  than  the  other, 
visible  as  a  cluster  of  twenty  or  so  within  the  yellowish 
membrane.  Her  abdomen  was  flattened  and  raised  in  an  upward 
curve  to  lift  the  growing  sac  clear  of  the  substrate.  On 
19.6.90  the  female  with  the  less  advanced  embryos  shed  the 
whole  sac.  Microscopical  examination  at  200x  revealed  good 
detail  of  the  embryos  and  their  pumping  organs.  They  appeared 
to  be  at  the  second  instar  stage  of  development. 


The  other  female  went  to  term  and  on  29.6.90  two  pale  semi- 
transclucent  juveniles  protruded  from  the  sac.  These  hatched 
over  some  hours  and  were  seen  flexing  their  chela,  perfect 
miniatures  of  the  parent.  Three  others  subsequently  hatched 
but  no  more.  On  1.7.90  the  female  died.  The  protonymphs  also 
died  due  to  lack  of  suitable  prey  and  opportunity  to  release. 

On  15.7.90  having  just  transferred  the  adults  to  a  clean  tube 
the  mating  dance  was  observed.  In  this  particular  instance  it 
was  both  comical  and  fascinating  but  space  does  not  permit  a 
full  description.  In  the  main  it  involved  the  male  initially 
gripping  the  females  chela  with  his  own  and  making  short  jerky 
vibrations  of  his  body.  She  was  then  pushed  a  little  back  and 
then  pulled  a  little  forward.  Then  the  male  everted  his 
ramshorns  organs,  twin  outcurving  pouched  tubes  from  the 
underside  of  his  abdomen  the  function  of  which  is  not 
apparently  fully  known  but  believed  to  be  connected  with  odour. 
The  ramshorns  were  everted  and  retracted  quite  rapidly.  Then 
the  male  released  his  grip,  drew  back  his  chela  and  continued 
vibrating  without  contact  but  with  eversion  of  the  ramshorns. 
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Then  the  male  moved  a  little  forward,  the  female  back.  He 
retreated,  she  advanced.  This  happened  three  times.  Then  the 
male  deposited  his  spermatophore  and  glued  it  to  the  tube  wall. 
It  could  be  seen  to  be  angled  back  towards  the  male  and  a  more 
complicated  structure  than  that  of  N.muscorum.  The  female 
advanced  a  little  and  appeared  to  orientate  herself  over  it. 
Then  the  male  reached  forward  with  his  chela  and  the  pair  drew 
very  close.  The  forelegs  of  the  male  reached  forward  to  the 
genital  area  of  the  female  and  the  glistening  sperm  package 
disappeared . 

On  31.7.90  the  female  was  observed  to  be  carrying  a  cluster  of 
pale  eggs  attached  to  her  genital  atrium.  A  mass  of  silk  was 
deposited  on  the  piece  of  dried  Marram  on  which  the  female 
rested  but  no  brood  nest  was  built. 

Observations  were  now  limited  to  avoid  stress.  By  3.8.90  the 
embryos  were  much  grown  and  the  female's  abdomen  had  become 
quite  flattened  and  steeply  curved  over  the  large  embryo  sac. 
On  15.8.90  the  embryos  had  taken  on  the  pale  bluish 
translucency  and  the  first  hatchlings  appeared  in  the  evening. 

By  17.8.90  twenty  one  protonymphs  had  hatched.  The  sac  was  a 
crispy  brown  colour  and  riddled  with  "exits".  It  was  carried 
by  the  female  until  18.8.90. 

Twelve  protonymphs  were  subsequently  released  at  the  collection 
site. 
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CONCHOLOGY  -  NON-MARINE  1992 
E  J  Redshaw 


Very  little  survey  work  was 
the  up-dating  of  records  for 


carried  out  during  1992  apart  from 
Baston  Fen  nature  reserve. 


New  records  for  lOKm  squares  were  received  as  follows :- 


Theodoxus  fluviatilis 

SE/92 


New  Ancholme  Rover 
Ferriby  Sluice 
19.4.92  J . Bratton 


Hippentis  complanata 

SK/96 


Whisby  Nature  park 
27.9.92  J.  Redshaw 


John  Bratton  also  recorded  Aplexa  hypnorum  from  Langtoft  Cross 
Drain  SSSI  in  TF/11.  Although  not  a  new  record, this  species 
does  appear  to  be  in  decline  and  all  records  are  welcome. 

Of  interest  in  the  Baston  Fen  survey  was  the  re-location  of 
both  Candidula  intersecta  and  its  scarcer  relative  C . gigaxi  on 
the  R.Glen  bank  adjacent  to  the  high  wash.  These  species  were 
feared  lost  after  the  bank  re-construction  works  in  1985  when 
imported  soil  was  used  for  re-profiling.  Several  fine 
specimens  of  Lymnaea  stagnalis  were  found  when  the  NRA  cleaned 
out  a  section  of  borrow  pits  at  the  west  end  of  the  reserve. 
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6  Willow  Court,  Washingborough ,  LINCOLN  LN4  1  AS 

This  excellent  guide  has  now  been  reprinted  in  the  same  format 
but  on  better  quality  paper.  Always  one  of  the  LNU's  more 
popular  publications  it  is  still  the  best  illustrated 
introduction  to  the  common  slime  moulds  to  be  produduced  in 
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to  take  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  if  not 
bizarre,  of  natural  history  subjects.  With  a  life  cycle 
divided  between  a  motile  amoeboid  stage  and  spore  -producing 
structures  resembling  the  fungi  it  is  impossible  to  class  them 
as  either  plant  or  animal.  Tiny  and  so  often  overlooked  it  has 
been  suggested  they  can  be  kept  (like  pets!)  in  a  matchbox  for 
further  study  before  returning  them  to  the  wet  logs  from  which 
they  came. 

Our  Mycology  Recorder  Jack  Houghton  has  made  the  study  of 
myxomycetes  more  accessible  to  all  naturalists  and  at  £2  the 
guide  is  within  the  reach  of  most  pockets. 
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